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Editorial Comment 


A Plea for Realistic Planning 


T° plan or not to plan is mot the question. 

Municipal administrators cannot escape 
the responsibility for planning now for the 
impact of the postwar period on their cities. 
The question today is: What sort of plans 
can we make in the face of uncertain eco- 
nomic, social, and technological develop- 
ments? To help local officials answer these 
questions most satisfactorily to themselves 
and to their cities, PUBLIC MANAGEMENT is 
with this issue inaugurating a series of prac- 
tical articles by leading authorities in the 
various functional fields who have been de- 
voting much time and thought to these very 
questions. 

Housing is the subject of the first article 
of the series, because the decent housing of 
people is certain to be high on the list of im- 
provements that most cities one way or an- 
other must face in the postwar years. The 
articles to follow will deal in like vein with 
the various other activities of city govern- 
ments. The contributors of these articles 
have been asked to outline the extent of 
municipal responsibility, make specific sug- 
gestions as to the sort of questions which 
must be answered locally, and indicate ways 
of going about the making of plans. 

There are certain pitfalls to be avoided. 
A good plan should give primary considera- 
tion to the social and economic needs of the 
people already in the city and who have 
given the city an excuse for being a city, 
instead of planning more for the people they 
hope will come. Apparently little credence 
is placed in the findings of the sociologists 
whose studies reveal that America is headed 
for a period of declining population. Some 
cities, on the other hand, are listing all the 
public improvements they can think of and 
conclude that the longer the list and the 
bigger the figures the better the plan they 


will have, failing to distinguish between a 
list of construction projects and a city plan. 

These and similar fallacies, however, may 
be avoided if officials keep in mind certain 
fundamental ideas which are germane to 
sound planning. The first of these is the ab- 
solute necessity for detailed and accurate 
information, economic and __ sociological, 
about the people of the city. This will call 
for hard-headed and realistic, as opposed to 
wishful thinking, in regard to such matters 
as probable population trends, economic ad- 
vantages of the community and sane limits 
of their development, new health problems, 
juvenile delinquency, the effect of increased 
air travel, and so forth. 

With this information at hand, the next 
question is what kind of a city do we want, 
and what are we willing to do about it? How 
can emerging problems best be met? What 
directions should the future development of 
the city take? How can best advantage be 
taken of coming opportunities? And if we 
can't have everthing we want, which things 
are the more important? Answers to these 
questions should then be translated into a 
comprehensive city plan coordinated with 
probable means of financing. It is the hope 
of PuBLic MANAGEMENT that the series of 
articles just beginning will serve as guide- 
posts along the way. 


* 


Readjustment for Peace 


HE Conference on Postwar Readjust- 

ment of Civilian and Military Personnel, 
an informal body set up in the summer of 
1942 by the National Resources Planning 
Board, has pointed out some of the problems 
involved in the manpower readjustment pro- 
gram after the war and has indicated some 
of the aspects of government participation in 
such a program. The findings of the Confer- 
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ence are set forth in a brief report, Demobili- 
zation and Readjustment, which could be 
read with profit by every citizen and which 
should be required reading for every respon- 
sible public official. 

The mechanics of demobilization, states 
the report, are much less well understood 
than are the processes of mobilization and 
preparation for war, and yet the responsibil- 
ity of government for readjustment is just 
as real. Some of the difficulties of the period 
of readjustment may be anticipated. A vast 
problem in personnel placement will arise 
because most of the individuals now in the 
armed services or employed in war industries 
will need to change occupation as well as 
employer soon after the war ends. There 
may be as many as eight or nine million un- 
employed shortly after the war—unemploy- 
ment which the federal government must be 
prepared to alleviate, at least until private 
industry can provide work. 

That the problem of readjustment is pri- 
marily a task of private enterprise, the Con- 
ference is acutely aware, but it recognizes 
at the same time that ‘government cannot 
turn its back and refuse to face its own re- 
sponsibilities for cooperative and supple- 
mentary action underwriting economic sta- 
bilization, full employment, and economic 


security.” As to the relation of the national 
to local governments, the Conference be- 
lieves that the role of the federal government 
is to assist the states and cities in the solu- 
tion of problems created by the war and to 
provide direct relief to distressed areas 
where the load is too great for the commun- 
ity to bear. The federal government “will 
have to supply the plans and the administra- 
tive machinery and the general framework 
for postwar manpower readjustment, but the 
whole undertaking should be viewed as a 
cooperative enterprise on a national scale.” 

Rehabilitation, education, public works, 
orderly termination of government contracts, 
aids to industry in its conversion programs, 
and employment services are among the sub- 
jects covered by the 96 recommendations 
contained in this masterly report. Most of 
them deal with national policy, but this is 
not a problem which local officials can dis- 
miss with a shrug and a furtive glance 
toward Washington. For while there needs 
to be a central directive agency at the federal 
level to establish uniform national policies, 
every such national policy will depend on co- 
operative community action for its success. 
The more responsibility the communities are 
prepared to take the easier will be the period 
of transition. 





Moet vital of all the elements in a modern city is its housing . . . We must plan the 
homes of the future in the setting of neighborhoods, neighborhoods in the setting of 





cities, cities in the setting of regional areas, of nations and of the world economy. Yet it 
is clearly impossible for business to plan with intelligence except in relation to govern- 
mental plans, or to prepare local and state programs except within the framework of a 
national plan . . . In the field of housing and city planning . . . it is clear that unregulated 
individual initiative has created our inflated urban land values, our ghastly slums, and our 
decaying cities. The only possible way out is far-sighted and intelligent planning—not of 
boulevards and civic centers, primarily—but of communities in which the individual can 
live and work and play and develop the fullness of his personality. The same need for 
planning is obvious in the social and economic spheres, where the individual needs the 
strength gained by collective action in order to attain the opportunity to work productively, 
to secure the medical care which has never been adequately provided for low-income levels 
in the United States, to obtain a reasonable degree of protection against the unpredictable 
hazards of illness and old age—all of which desiderata are essential to the realization of 
that “dignity of the individual” of which we have talked so eloquently.—C.-E. A. WINsLow, 
professor of public health, Yale University School of Medicine, in the American Journal 
of Public Health for December, 1943. 
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|. Postwar Planning for Urban Housing * 


By HUGH R. POMEROY! 
Director, National Association of Housing Officials, Chicago 
The first of a series of articles on postwar planning for municipal facilities 
and services with special emphasis on the extent of municipal responsi- 
bility, questions to be answered locally, and what cities should do now. 


HE problem of housing can be ap- 

proached only from the standpoint of 

planning. In the last analysis we build 
cities to live in. Whatever we do in the way 
of commerce or industry or professional 
activity is appurtenant to living. Too many 
of our city plans have been schemes of pub- 
lic works, recreational areas, and beautifica- 
tion, while people were just supposed to live 
somehow in the interstices among the phys- 
ical elements of the plan. We are finally 
realizing that in one sense the living condi- 
tions of the people are the very heart of city 
planning. 

The National Association of Housing Offi- 
cials advocates a national objective of ade- 
quate housing for all families in the United 
States. We are not concerned primarily with 
the advancement of public housing as such 
or with the conflicts between public and pri- 
vate housing, but with the total job to be 
done and the best means of accomplishing it. 

Mere regulation of housing, although im- 
portant, does not produce good housing. 
Decent housing must be affirmatively pro- 
vided; the elimination of all the slums in the 
United States cannot solve the slum problem 
if housing is not provided for the slum dwell- 
ers at rents or purchase prices that they can 
afford to pay. People live in slums not be- 
cause they enjoy those surroundings, but 
because by and large that is all they can 


* This article is an edited transcript of an in- 
formal statement made at a postwar planning 
conference for newspaper representatives held in 
Chicago on December 9 to 11 under the auspices 
of the Public Administration Clearing House. 

1 Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Pomeroy was formerly 
director of the Los Angeles County Regional 
Planning Commission and for eight years was 
planning consultant for many California cities and 
counties ; later he was field representative for the 
National Association of Housing Officials and the 
American Society of Planning Officials; and for 
three years prior to accepting his present position 
in 1942 he was director of the Virginia State 
Planning Board. 


afford to pay for. The basis of the slum prob- 
lem is essentially an economic one. At the 
same time it has many ramifications, involv- 
ing the cost of land and the utilization of 
land, the effectiveness of city planning, the 
difficulty of large-scale operation when hous- 
ing begins to deteriorate, and the difficulty 
of the elimination of housing that has be- 
come obsolescent to the point that it has lost 
both its economic and social utility. 


Pus.tic Houstnc Up To Now 


The present public housing program had 
its beginning with RFC, prior to the New 
Deal, when provision was made for loans to 
limited dividend corporations for large-scale. 
projects. These corporations, set up under 
state law, were given the power of eminent 
domain and usually had tax concessions. 
Knickerbocker Village in New York City is 
one such project. The corporation cleaned 
out a slum area, moved out the slum fam- 
ilies, and built a great group of apartment 
houses, for which the rents are $12.50 per 
room per month, serving families of around 
$4,500 to $5,000 a year income. The devel- 
opment eliminated a slum area but did not 
provide housing for the slum dwellers, who 
were forced to move into other slums. 

The next step was direct federal construc- 
tion of housing, with PWA grants to reduce 
the cost to be repaid from rents, in order to 
bring the latter more nearly down to the rent 
paying ability of slum dwellers. The projects 
built under this plan of operation only par- 
tially succeeded in serving slum dwellers. In 
the first place, the subsidy represented by 
the PWA grants was insufficient to get the 
rents down low enough, and was an inflexible 
amount, rather than being adjustable to 
need. Altogether, the PWA housing division 
built 51 projects in 36 cities in the eastern 
half of the United States. As a matter of 
national policy the federal government prop- 
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erly should have a financial interest in the 
solution of the housing problem of the na- 
tion, but the actual responsibility for devel- 
oping housing programs should be local. 

The PWA Housing Division operations 
were regarded as an interim, somewhat ex- 
perimental, venture and as quickly as legisla- 
tion could be obtained the state governments 
and the federal government put into effect 
the United States Housing Authority-local 
housing authority plan of operation, by 
which the federal government provides loans 
at comparatively low interest rates to local 
housing authorities and undertakes to pay 
itself back out of a federal subsidy in the 
form of annual contributions. Under the 
program of the United States Housing Au- 
thority (now the Federal Public Housing 
Authority) there have been built 542 proj- 
ects scattered all over the United States, 
providing a total of about 160,000 dwelling 
units, or roughly about one-half of one per 
cent of the total number of dwelling units in 
the United States. One-hundred eighty-five 
of these projects, with about 46,000 dwelling 
units, are now being used to house war work- 
ers, but will be returned to use by low- 
income families after the war. 

At the same time the federal government 
has had another interest in housing, that of 
facilitating the operations of private enter- 
prise through mortgage insurance provided 
by the FHA. That, of course, is a form of 
federal aid in making possible lower interest 
rates than would otherwise be available. 
FHA operations have led to the general sub- 
stitution of the amortized long-term mort- 
gage for the short-term first mortgage and 
frequently second and even third mortgages, 
which had brought about a situation in the 
early ’30s in which hundreds of thousands of 
families were about to lose their homes be- 
cause of the inability of short-term financing 
methods to override the economic difficulties 
of the depression. The HOLC was created as 
a reserve agency, and by refinancing and 
long-term amortization arrangements saved 
the homes of about a million families. HOLC 
is paying out with much less loss than any 
one anticipated at that time. 

At the present time no housing is being 
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built anywhere in the country except for 
war workers, and practically all the public 
war housing, whether built directly by the 
Federal Public Housing Authority or by 
local authorities as its agents, is of a tem- 
porary type, substandard in both design and 
construction. All are agreed that this tem- 
porary war housing must be eliminated after 
the war just as rapidly as possible, and Con- 
gress has legislatively provided the proced- 
ure for its removal. As for the earlier public 
war housing that was of a permanent type 
of construction, Congress has provided only 
that it shall not be disposed of to public 
housing agencies without the consent of 
Congress. 

One other element in the housing program 
of the country should be mentioned and that 
is the fact that the state of New York alone 
of all the states has provided state funds for 
loans and subsidies to local housing author- 
ities. 

The permanent public housing program 
as developed so far has been successful on 
the whole. It has cleared slum areas in many 
cities, and it has served families that could 
get decent housing in no other way. At the 
same time it has been characterized by con- 
tinually reduced costs. The rent levels that 
are reached are appreciably lower for the 
houses more recently built as against those 
produced during the earlier part of the pro- 
gram, beginning with 1938. The amount of 
subsidy required has become considerably 
less as the program has developed and pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes have been increased. 
Looked at from the standpoint of constantly 
improving techniques and practices toward 
the accomplishment of the desired objective, 
the program has been highly successful. This 
is not to say that it cannot be improved 
upon, but means toward improvement are 
continually being exerted. 


PRESENT HousING SUPPLY 


What is the condition of the housing sup- 
ply of the United States, exclusive of war 
housing, and what are some of the elements 
of a postwar housing program? In 1940 
there were 37,300,000 dwelling units in the 
entire United States, of which nearly 30 mil- 
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lion were in urban and rural non-farm areas 
(places having 2,500 or more population). 
About 7 per cent of the total housing supply 
of the country, according to the 1940 Cen- 
sus, was less than 10 years old, 7 per cent 
was over 60 years old, and the median age 
was about 25 years. Using the Census classi- 
fications of houses in need of major repairs 
or lacking a private bath, or both, as criteria, 
38 per cent of all urban housing in the 
United States was substandard in 1940. 

How did it get that way? Partly through 
age, and partly through the fact that hous- 
ing production for the preceding 20 years 
had not kept pace with the need, either in 
quantity or in the segments of the market 
which it served. Between the two world 
wars an average of 485,000 new non-farm 
dwellings were built each year. The number 
reached nearly a million (937,000) in 1925 
and dropped to 93,000 in the depth of the 
depression in 1933. From 1930 to 1940 new 
dwellings were produced less than two-thirds 
as rapidly as new families were created, get- 
ting further and further behind the need. 

The housing that was produced between 
the two world wars was directed to a small 
economic segment of the market. Probably 
60 per cent of all the families in the United 
States had incomes during that period that 
were too low to enable them either to buy 
or rent the new houses that were produced 
during that period. In other words, they had 
to depend on second-hand housing, varying 
all the way from that of excellent quality to 
that in the worst slums of the country. 

As further evidence of the lack of con- 
formity of housing production to housing 
need, from 1930 to 1940 less than one-fifth 
of all dwellings were produced for rental, 
while at the end of the decade about 60 per 
cent of all dwellings were renter occupied. 
During the 1930-40 decade probably 2.5 
million dwellings passed from owner occu- 
pancy to rental occupancy, indicating a 
striking instability in home ownership. This 
was due to a considerable extent to the pur- 
chase of housing by many families whose 
economic situation was not secure or the 
permanence of whose location was uncertain 
because of the necessity of moving in re- 
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sponse to changing economic opportunity. 
Neighborhood deterioration and the “flight 
to the suburbs” also added to the shift. 


HousiInGc NEEDS IN THE FUTURE 


What are the factors that will determine 
our postwar housing requirements? We are 
discussing now the total housing need and 
the total housing supply; in determining the 
need it is of no concern to discuss who is 
going to provide the housing. The objective 
is the provision of adequate housing for all 
families. A program to accomplish this ob- 
jective must: 


1. Replace the substandard housing that 


is so bad that it should be removed wherever 


it is, as well as some housing that may be of 
reasonably good physical quality but which 
is situated in neighborhoods that on the 
whole are so deteriorated they must be rede- 
veloped. About 10 million dwelling units will 
be required in that general category; and 
that assumes that some of the 38 per cent of 
all non-farm dwelling units that were sub- 
standard in 1940 will be rehabilitated rather 
than replaced. 


2. Provide accommodations for the fam- 
ilies that have been doubled up both as a 
result of the cumulative shortage of the ’30s 
and as a result of war conditions. 


3. Provide housing to replace that which 
currently becomes obsolete through the 
years. The best housing built today will 
some day be obsolete, not. only because of 
age, but also because of technological im- 
provements, changes in living habits, and 
changes in the development of cities. The 
figure set for the replacement of housing cur- 
rently becoming obsolete during the period 
in which the total housing supply of the 
country is brought up to date might be as 
low as one per cent a year, but this is too 
low for a current replacement rate once the 
housing supply is up to date. 

4. Provide additional housing in com- 
munities which develop more rapidly than 
the national average as a result of changing 
patterns of economic opportunity. For in- 
stance, families move into a growing indus- 
trial area, and in so far as they represent 
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net additions to the community, additional 
housing is needed. 

5. Provide housing for the new families 
which are created. Although the rate of 
total population increase for the nation is 
slowing down, that fact does not mean that 
there will not be a greater number of new 
families, since family size is decreasing. On 
the basis of computations by the best author- 
ities in the field of population studies, it is 
estimated that from 1940 to 1960 the new 
families will average about 480,000 a year. 

6. The final factor in determining the 
housing need after the war will be that of 
having enough housing to maintain a suffi- 
cient vacancy ratio so that there will be a 
free functioning of the housing market. The 
vacancy ratio should relate to all segments of 
the housing market. A sound vacancy figure 
based only on the total number of dwelling 
units in a community would probably have 
to be as high as 5 or 6 per cent and even 
that might be tight for certain income 
groups; whereas if it is related to various 
economic levels of the housing need of the 
community it might be somewhat less than 
that, 2.5 or 3 per cent, to allow a free func- 
tioning of the housing market and the nor- 
mal moving about of families. 

If the needs represented by all these fac- 
tors are added up with a view to providing 
adequate housing for all families in a 15- 
year period after the war, the number of 
units required each year will be about one 
and three-quarters million. This is almost 
twice as much as the maximum amount of 
housing that has ever been produced in the 
United States in one year. 


PROVIDING THE HOUSING 


How is the job going to be done? 

Private enterprise should provide all the 
housing that it can provide profitably, and 
will have the overwhelming part of the job 
to do. But in every community there will be 
found a level of family income below which 
the amount that the family can pay for 
housing, either new or second-hand housing 
of decent quality, is so low that there is no 
profit in it for private enterprise and no 
ability on the part of private enterprise to 
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provide that housing—whether by the pro- 
duction of new housing for rental or sale, or 
the rental or sale of second-hand housing. 
If the objective of adequate housing for all 
families is to be attained, public housing 
must occupy that part of the field which 
private enterprise cannot serve. Private en- 
terprise should get further and further down 
the income scale, but there is both a national 
interest and an overwhelming local interest 
that compels government to step in where 
private enterprise leaves off. 

The United States Housing Act and the 
local housing authorities laws of the various 
states provide that local housing authorities 
shall provide housing only for families whose 
incomes are so low that private enterprise 
does not serve them. It is true that public 
housing authorities have not started in at 
the very bottom of the income scale, since 
the formula that was set up legislatively and 
administratively has made it impossible to 
serve families of the lowest incomes or no 
incomes. But all tenants of low-rent public 
housing developments have come from sub- 
standard dwellings and, except for unusual 
conditions occurring during the war, none 
can pay rents that would enable private 
enterprise to provide decent housing for 
them. Public housing throughout the United 
States has probably hit somewhere in the 
middle to upper part of the income levels of 
the total number of families in each com- 
munity who could not be provided by pri- 
vate enterprise with decent housing. Im- 
proved techniques are enabling service to 
ever lower income groups. 


SUBSIDY AND OTHER PROBLEMS 


The provision of decent housing for fam- 
ilies that cannot be served by private enter- 
prise usually requires subsidy to make up 
the difference between what the family can 
pay out of its income and an economic rent 
for the housing. Under the United States 
Housing Act subsidy is provided by the fed- 
eral government and the locality in the ratio 
of five to one. Local subsidy is provided by 
the expedient of tax exemption, less pay- 
ments made in lieu of taxes. Tax exemption 
for public housing is provided not because of 
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the fact that the housing developments are 
publicly owned, but because tax exemption 
less payments in lieu of taxes is the only 
practical way by which the local community 
can provide its part of the subsidy that is 
required. 

The whole question of housing subsidy 
finance needs to be explored. Public housing 
now has to carry a double subsidy load. It 
has to carry the subsidy of low income fam- 
ilies to make up the difference between what 
they can pay and the economic rent for the 
housing, and it also has to carry the subsidy 
of excess costs of land that are frequently 
found in slum areas, where land may have a 
speculative value instead of a value that is a 
reflection of its use for low-rent housing. 

A bill for urban redevelopment proposed 
by the Urban Land Institute and another 
bill on the same subject introduced by Sen- 
ator Thomas of Utah calls for federal as- 
sistance in writing down excessive land costs 
for urban redevelopment. The Thomas bill 
specifically provides for federal subsidy 
(this is not for housing, but for the acquisi- 
tion of land for urban redevelopment), and 
the bill proposed by the Urban Land Insti- 
tute provides for a hidden subsidy by allow- 
ing the interest rates on the money which is 
lent to local instrumentalities to be fixed by 
an administrator. If the interest rate is fixed 
at zero and the loan runs for 99 years, the 
maximum set in the bill, there is a 64 per 
cent subsidy. The manipulation of interest 
rates may be as much a federal subsidy as 
would cash contributions. I am not discuss- 
ing or advocating either bill, but merely set 
them forth as attempts by those who are 
interested in tackling the problem of exces- 
sive urban land costs and are quite willing 
to advocate public subsidy for this purpose. 

There are many problems still to be 
worked out in public housing, such as that of 
preventing a sharp division between public 
housing and private housing, and facilitating 
the movement of tenants from public hous- 
ing projects into private housing of compara- 
ble quality. The movement of tenants out of 
public housing into private housing should 
operate so that public housing will never 
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take on an institutional character. Families 
are entitled to public housing only so long 
as their incomes are too low to enable them 
to be served by private enterprise. Another 
important problem is that of the proper in- 
tegration of housing projects into the com- 
munity as part of neighborhood planning 
and city planning. 


Wuat Cities Can Do Now 


A program of housing for the nation as a 
whole can find its expression only in the 
neighborhoods of the communities of the 
nation; housing is essentially a local prob- 
lem. The federal government’s interest 
should be only that of facilitating local ac- 
tion and the final determinations that are 
made should be local determinations. 

A housing program cannot succeed in a 
broad sense in a community except in rela- 
tion to the most comprehensive community 
planning. This must be considered in both 
its economic and its physical aspects. To 
begin with, there are needed thorough analy- 
ses of the economic potentialities of the com- 
munity, leading to estimates of its future 
population—not only the number of people, 
but the kinds of people: family size, income 
stratification, occupational, and other cher- 
acteristics. All these things determine the 
amount and kinds of housing that will be 
needed. In this way it is possible to get a 
picture of what may be called the total hous- 
ing market. Then comes the physical loca- 
tion of housing, and that is essentially a 
function of city planning, related to the 
whole pattern of and use and population 
distribution in the community, and the pro- 
vision of the public facilities and services 
which serve that land use and population 
distribution. Then comes the determination 
of the means of providing the housing: the 
part that can be done by private enterprise, 
and the part that must be left for public 
agencies. 

These determinations cannot be made in 
the midst of construction activity that will 
come after the war. The analyses that will 
determine prospective housing needs in a 
city should be undertaken now. Land may 
be now acquired as sites for housing, or it 
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may be acquired to eliminate substandard 
housing and subsequently used for either 
new housing or other purposes. Other means 
of implementing housing plans include such 
regulatory measures as zoning, building and 
housing codes, subdivision regulations, and 
other community controls—all of which can 
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be revised in the light of local conditions and 
good practice. If there is a housing authority 
in the city its operations are so closely re- 
lated to other municipal activities that func- 
tionally at least it should regard itself as a 
part of the total local governmental opera- 
tion. 


How to Reduce Municipal Insurance Costs* 


A summary of municipal practices based on several 
state-wide surveys and the experience of many cities. 


ANY municipal officials feel that 
cities are paying too much for insur- 
ance carried on municipal risks, par- 

ticularly fire insurance. This point of view is 
supported by the experience of municipal- 
ities in ten states where surveys have been 
made in recent years by state municipal 
leagues in cooperation with the American 
Municipal Association. It was found that 
over a period of ten years the insurance com- 
panies paid municipalities approximately 
$14 for losses sustained out of every $100 
of premiums paid by the cities in these 
states. The best procedures that have grown 
out of the surveys by the several state mu- 
nicipal leagues and the experience of many 
cities are briefly set forth here for the benefit 
of municipal officials who plan to review 
their practices relating to fire insurance, 
surety bonds, and liability and theft insur- 
ance. 


FrrE INSURANCE 


There is no one method by which all cities 
can secure the fire insurance economies to 


* Grateful acknowledgment is made to the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association and to the League of 
California Cities for permission to use data based 
on surveys of municipal insurance costs and prac- 
tices and also to the following officials who re- 
viewed the manuscript and offered many valuable 
suggestions: Richard Carpenter, legal counsel, 
League of California Cities; L. P. Cookingham, 
city manager, Kansas City, Missouri; Harold P. 
Huls, city attorney, Pasadena, and Fred C. Hutch- 
inson, city attorney, Berkeley, California; Mar- 
shali Morton, city manager, Columbus, Georgia; 
and Morgan Strong, assistant director, Municipal 
Training Institute of New York State. 





which they are entitled. A large municipality 
may carry no insurance and meet fire losses 
when they occur from a reserve fund, out of 
general revenues, or bond issues. Another 
city may carry its own insurance through an 
insurance reserve fund. Still other cities may 
carry their insurance with private companies. 
Cities which carry their own insurance gen- 
erally should have a large number of risks 
scattered over a wide area and a debt margin 
ample to cover the loss of the largest single 
risk. A small city with comparatively few 
risks may decide it cannot well afford to 
carry its own insurance, with or without a 
reserve fund, because the city might have to 
assume a serious loss during the early years 
when the reserve fund available would not 
cover the loss and because the city would not 
be able to take advantage of the fire preven- 
tion services offered by the insurance com- 
panies. 

Some cities insure only their most hazard- 
ous risks and do not carry insurance on 
buildings not generally susceptible to fire 
loss, such as fire and police stations, water- 
works, and sewage disposal plants. Other 
cities insure only the larger risks—the ones 
that they could least afford to finance with- 
out the help of insurance. Still another 
method of handling fire insurance is partial 
insurance — a plan under which the city 
would stand losses up to a certain amount. 
For example, a small city might take out a 
general policy to cover all losses in excess of 
$25,000 and would assume all losses up to 
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that amount. This policy is comparable to 
the widely known deductible policies written 
on automobiles. 

The steps which municipal officials may 
take in reviewing a city’s fire insurance pro- 
gram are: 

1. Determine general practices to be fol- 
lowed in handling insurance: (1) extent to 
which city will be a self-insurer and extent 
to which it will insure risks with commercial 
companies; (2) whether insurance is to be 
placed with one company or is to be distrib- 
uted among local agents and brokers on some 
objective rather than political basis; and (3) 
whether bids are to be received from both 
stock and mutual companies. If insurance 
has been handled by the several departments 
and no appraisal has been made in recent 
years, consider cancelling all existing policies 
and writing new policies on basis of new 
appraisal and in order that expirations will 
occur at one time during the year and 
that premium costs may be distributed 
evenly over a period of years. 

2. Assign to one official, probably the 
finance officer, handling of the entire insur- 
ance program. This official would check all 
policies and rates, keep inventories up to 
date, suggest where savings can be effected, 
be responsible for inspections and _ reap- 
praisals, check all claims, and collect rebates 
and losses. He should keep adequate records 
on all of the city’s insurance. Under this 
plan the insurance agents have only one per- 
son to contact and it is the only way in 
which an intelligently planned program can 
be carried out. 

3. Make competent appraisal of insurable 
value (replacement minus depreciation) of 
property to be insured because in case of 
loss the insurance company will not settle 
for more than the insurable value no matter 
how much insurance may be carried. The 
city should make its own appraisal and com- 
pare it with that made by the insurance com- 
pany. The survey should cover rates, policy 
forms, and valuation; and special attention 
should be given to the type of construction. 
Municipal officials who survey insurable 
value of municipal property should include 
city engineer, assessor, attorney, and build- 
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ing commissioner. The survey may reveal 
that rates applied to particular buildings do 
not reflect the present hazard either because 
of improvements made, changes in occu- 
pancy or use, changes in exposures and haz- 
ards; or the state insurance department may 
have ordered changes in schedules. For ex- 
ample, in one city a survey showed that the 
water pumping station was classified as “‘un- 
protected” although it was less than three 
miles from a city fire station and fire hy- 
drants were available to supply water; the 
classification was changed to a “protected” 
class and a large saving in premiums effected. 

4. Have appraisal data compiled by mu- 
nicipal officials checked by local insurance 
agents’ organization for any significant er- 
rors, get insurable value translated into rate 
and premium terms, and get suggestions on 
possible structural changes and other steps 
which would result in premium savings. 

5. Compare rates on each _ individual 
building with the regulations of the fire in- 
surance rating agency in the state to make 
certain that the city obtains every credit to 
which it is entitled and pays for no hazard 
which no longer exists. There is an individ- 
ual rate card for every municipal property 
insured which determines the rate at which 
insurance will be provided. The rate is usu- 
ally composed of numerous debit items that 
increase the rate above the base and some 
credit items. Compare these debits and 
credits with actual conditions in each build- 
ing and look for credits which may have 
been omitted. 

This procedure and the suggestions of the 
local insurance agents’ group should result 
in securing some ideas on how the risks can 
be improved by such methods as installing 
fire extinguishers and first aid devices, in- 
stalling a sprinkler system, fire-proofing the 
roof, providing watch service, installing ap- 
proved fire doors or wired glass windows, 
providing standard waste cans, and even by 
posting “no smoking” signs. Compare the 
premium saving to be gained from each item 
against the cost of carrying it out. Insur- 
ance rates are being constantly revised be- 
cause of changes in rating schedules or 
changes in the physical hazard of individual 
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risks. One reason for high municipal rates 
is the fact that rates are seldom changed 
unless the insured requests a rerating. Rates 
also are affected by changes in protection, 
occupancy, exposure, and construction. 

6. Select type and form of coverage. Con- 
sideration should be given to differences be- 
tween blanket insurance on each site as com- 
pared to blanket protection covering all loca- 
tions. Use the specific schedule type of pol- 
icy form instead of the general coverage type 
because there is less red tape in securing a 
settlement in case of a loss. It is desirable to 
have as few policies as possible, preferably 
only one from each agency, to avoid red tape 
and save time in collecting any claims which 
may arise. One small city was able to reduce 
the number of policies from 68 to 12, even 
though coverage was greatly increased. 

7. Consider the use of the co-insurance 
clause to secure benefit of lower rates by in- 
suring for a certain percentage of the value 
of the property covered. The usual per- 
centage of co-insurance selected is either 80 
per cent or 90 per cent, although some cities 
carry 50 per cent co-insurance on new fire- 
resistant buildings. 

8. Determine the term of years for which 
policies are to be written. A premium for a 
two-year contract is one and three-fourths 
times the annual premium; for three years, 
two and one-half times the annual premium; 
for four years, three and one-fourth times; 
and for five years, four times the annual 
premium. This saving can be made, even 
though the premium is paid annually, by 
having one-fifth of the insurance expire each 
year. Investigate possibility of paying five- 
year premium in advance (one city effected 
a net saving of 14 per cent in premiums 
through this procedure even after allowing 
4 per cent interest on money borrowed to 
pay the premiums). 

9. Set up minimum standards for an ac- 
ceptable insurance company. The simplest 
rating system for stock companies is Best’s 
Insurance Guide which gives a financial and 
a management rating to each company. Gen- 
erally an A: BBB financial rating is the low- 
est acceptable minimum used by a city. Con- 
sider also the scope of the company’s busi- 
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ness, number of years of successful opera- 
tion, the plan of full legal reserve, the liquid- 
ity and diversification of its assets, ratio of 
losses paid to premiums written, and char- 
acter of the management. Also consider the 
factory mutuals. 

10. Consider the fire insurance classifica- 
tion of the city. If a municipality can move 
from one class to the next better class, for 
instance from Class 5 to Class 4, there is on 
the average a reduction of about 5 per cent 
in commercial insurance rates. A change in 
the city’s classification generally calls for a 
rescheduling of all risks by the rating bureau. 

11. Advertise for bids on the insurable 
value of the property to be covered. Insur- 
ance agencies generally are supposed to 
charge identical rates, but competitive bid- 
ding is desirable even among stock com- 
panies because the city may benefit from 
different interpretations placed on hazard 
penalties and some companies may provide 
more service than others in the way of ap- 
praisals and inspections (in one city a mu- 
tual insurance company inspects the water 
and electric plants every 90 days and has 
suggested the elimination of important but 
unnoticed hazards). It should be noted that 
the stock companies must comply with the 
official rates and do not give bargain rates. 
On blanket policies these companies some- 
times give the impression of cutting rates, 
but this is done by reducing the coverage on 
risks with high rates, and increasing the 
coverage on risks with low rates so that the 
average rate is lower. These rates are 
weighted averages. 

The factory mutuals operate in relatively 
limited fields by selecting risks and by re- 
turning to policyholders dividends of 20 to 
25 per cent (one city has received a 50 per 
cent dividend). Some mutuals are the non- 
assessable type or write non-assessable pol- 
icies and others limit the amount of the as- 
sessment to one year’s premium. The con- 
tention that municipalities cannot insure in 
mutuals because they would be lending their 
credit has been overruled by court decisions 
in Arkansas, California, North Carolina, and 
Pennsylvania, and even under an assessable 
policy the amount of the possible assessment 
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can be insured. For example, one city insur- 
ing with a mutual company in order to 
secure an especially low rate was required to 
deposit $5,000 with the company. This de- 
posit, while returnable on cancellation of the 
policy, represented one-fifth of the total 
amount the city might be assessed by the 
company. The city protected itself against 
this possible assessment of $25,000 in a 
special policy which cost $25 a year. 

12. Consult with local insurance agents’ 
association for suggestions on bases for dis- 
tribution of insurance, if that plan is to be 
followed. A plan that is a success in one city 
may not work at all in another. Some objec- 
tive bases are: total taxes paid by the respec- 
tive agencies including taxes of the individ- 
ual members comprising the agency; size of 
the agency or the total annual volume of 
business written; combination of factors such 
as taxes, volume of business, number of full- 
time agents employed; whether agents have 
an established office; number of years the 
agency has been in business; and the com- 
panies for which the agency writes policies. 
The apportionment of the insurance can be 
made by the chief administrator and finance 
officer, or by a committee of local insurance 
men appointed by the administrator or coun- 
cil, or by a committee selected by the local 
insurance agents’ association—subject in any 
case to the approval of the council. 

It is possible and desirable, even if insur- 
ance is to be distributed among a large num- 
ber of agents, to appoint one broker to 
handle all insurance. He will distribute it to 
the agents in accordance with specifications 
of the municipality. The important reason 
for insuring through one broker is to make 
him responsible for giving insurance service 
on the municipal properties. It too often 
happens that municipalities secure no insur- 
ance service, the many agents only writing 
their share of the business and doing nothing 
else. 

13. Require that all losses be reported to 
the finance director, and that settlements be 
made only with the approval of the depart- 
ment head involved, the law department, and 
the public insurance committee (if any) of 
the local underwriters’ group. 


HOW TO REDUCE MUNICIPAL INSURANCE COSTS 
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SURETY Bonps 


14. Place surety bonds on basis of com- 
petitive bidding; in this way some cities 
have reduced premiums 20 per cent. Secure 
a $1.00 minimum on the smallest bond in- 
stead of the standard $5.00 minimum. 

15. Official bonds should be furnished by 
the municipality and paid for out of public 
funds, and bonds should be purchased only 
from surety companies whose reputation is 
good and whose solvency is assured. 

16. Bond only those officials or employees 
who handle money or valuable property 
which can be converted into money; most 
cities insure too many employees. 

17. The term of official bonds should be 
limited to one year; new bonds should be 
issued every year, eliminating renewals. 

18. Use the name schedule bond where a 
number of employees are to be covered; such 
a bond covers the individuals listed regard- 
less of the position held. Use the position 
bond in cases where coverage is desired re- 
gardless of who the incumbent may be. 

19. The amount of the bond should be 
adequate but not in excess of the financial 
responsibility of the position held by the 
employee. 


LIABILITY AND THEFT 


20. Eliminate public liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance on motor equipment 
used in services where the city is totally 
immune from suit. Insurance companies can 
assume only such liability as is permitted by 
law and is definitely provided for in the 
insurance contract. Where the company is 
not liable there can be no claim for damages. 
For example, in some states the company is 
not liable in the case of the strictly govern- 
mental functions of fire and police service. 
In other states, the company is liable in the 
case of fire and police service only when such 
services are responding to an alarm or when 
in the immediate pursuit of an actual or sus- 
pected violator of the law. 

However, some cities have found that in- 
surance companies will insure the city 
against any liability even when there is no 
legal liability against the city. Such com- 
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panies are willing to attach an endorsement 
to a policy reading: “It is hereby agreed 
that in the event of claim arising under this 
policy the company will not deny liability to 
the names assured by reason of its being a 
state, county, municipal corporation or gov- 
ernmental agency.” This clause is not in- 
cluded in the standard policy and any insur- 
ance company which is willing to write such 
an endorsement should be investigated very 
carefully because most companies will not 
write anything but the standard policy. 

21. Consider insuring the personal liabil- 
ity of the drivers on a group basis except 
those drivers of emergency vehicles to whom 
statutory immunity is granted. 

22. Conduct continuous safety program 
in accident prevention among city employees 
to secure good experience rating. Promote 
competition among employees and list on a 
bulletin board the names of employees hav- 
ing accidents each month. As an additional 
incentive allow employees additional time 
off for each accident-free three-months 
period. 

23. Place liability insurance after com- 
petitive bidding; use the fleet plan in insur- 
ing more than five vehicles. 

24. Consider eliminating theft insurance 
on motor vehicles. Mark each piece of 
equipment plainly with the name of the mu- 
nicipality and the department. It is not 
necessary to carry theft insurance on heavy 
motor equipment such as tractors, street 
sweepers, large trucks, and fire apparatus. 

25. Get credit in burglary and theft in- 
surance policies for the presence of such pro- 
tective devices as police guards, nightwatch- 
men, and officials on duty during the day. 
The type of vault is also considered in deter- 
mining the rate. 


CONCLUSION 


Insurance economies are just as important 
as other types of administrative economies.! 
Many large cities are able to solve their 
insurance problems by making provisions to 
carry their own risks, and smaller cities can 


expect some reduction in the expenditure for 
insurance premiums through co-insurance, 
more accurate appraisals, elimination of haz- 
ards, and other types of improved practices. 
They can also set up a small insurance re- 
serve fund which would be sufficient to cover 
all their small scattered risks leaving only 
large risks to be insured. 

Municipalities which insure with commer- 
cial companies must make certain that they 
receive any reductions that are ordered. It 
was discovered in one city that a presumably 
automatic 25 per cent rate reduction of five 
years previous had not been put into effect 
on one large risk, and the companies would 
only effect the reduction from the date of 
notification by the city, so that all effect of 
the reduction for five years was lost. 

The most important methods of reducing 
insurance costs for the large majority of 
cities, however, requires collective action on 
the part of municipalities. The low fire loss 
experience on municipal properties would 
seem to justify setting up municipal prop- 
erty along with other public properties as a 
separate classification for insurance pur- 
poses. This was done in California following 
a survey by the League of California Cities 
and as a result a new schedule of rates ap- 
plied on a three-year term basis reduced the 
rate level 30 per cent below the level of rates 
applicable to similar privately-owned prop- 
erty. In six other states the fire insurance 
rates on municipal properties have been re- 
duced from 10 to 27 per cent. It is obvious 
that municipal officials working together on 
a cooperative basis can secure preferential 
fire insurance rates for municipal property 
where it can be shown that present basic 
rates as applied to such property are unduly 
high. 


1For more details see Hilliard B. Wilson, 
Municipal Insurance Costs and Practices, (Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, 1939, 5lpp.): Mu- 
nicipal Fire Insurance, (League of California 
Cities, 1941, 50pp.) ; Stretching the City Fire In- 
surance Dollar, (American Municipal Association, 
1940, 12pp.) ; and Municipal Fire Administration, 
chapter 2, (International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, 1942). 
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Government in Small Council-Manager Cities * 


A sketch of 126 municipalities of less than 5,000 population 
—the city council; number of employees ; revenues, expendi- 
tures, debt; utilities owned; and some current problems. 


HE typical small city of less than 
5,000 population has five councilmen, 


elected at large for three-year over- 
lapping terms, who are paid $100 a year 
each. The city owns and operates the water 
supply system, has 14 full-time paid officials 
and employees, and spends $73,000 a year 
for the operation and maintenance of mu- 
nicipal services and for meeting debt charges. 
The city has a long-term net debt of $98,000 
which is 6 per cent less than the debt at the 
end of the preceding fiscal year. Total ex- 
penditures were lower in 1943 than in the 
preceding year and receipts from property 
taxes were larger. Earnings of city-owned 
utilities were larger in 1943 than in the pre- 
ceding year but revenues from licenses de- 
clined. The manager’s salary is $3,000 a 
year and he holds two other positions in ad- 
dition to that of manager. These data are 
median figures based on information sup- 
plied in November, 1943, by the managers 
of 126 of the 209 council-manager cities of 
less than 5,000 population. 
The information secured in the survey is 
summarized below. 


CounciL, EMPLOYEES, AND UTILITIES 


Number of Councilmen. The median num- 
ber of councilmen for the 126 cities is five, 
with a range of three to nine. Fifty-nine 
cities have five councilmen, 29 have three, 
29 have seven, five have six councilmen, and 
four cities have nine members on their local 
governing body. 

How Elected. Councilmen are elected at 
large in 111 cities. In the remaining 15 
cities, nine elect all councilmen from wards 
but the mayor is elected at large, in three 
cities part are elected at large and part from 


_* This article is a summary of a report, en- 
titled Governmental Data for Small Council-Man- 
ager Cities (32 pages, $1.50), containing individual 
data for 126 cities of less than 5,000 population, to 
be published this month by the International City 
Managers’ Association. . 


wards, and in three cities all councilmen are 
elected from wards. 


Term of Councilmen. Councilmen are 
elected for an average term of office of about 
three years. In 51 cities councilmen are 
elected for two-year terms, in 36 cities for a 
four-year term, in 21 cities for a three-year 
term, and in two cities for a six-year term. 
The terms of councilmen overlap in 89, or 
70 per cent, of the cities reporting. In 37 
other cities all councilmen come up for 
election on the same date. 


Salary of Councilmen. Eighty-one cities, 
or two-thirds of the 121 cities reporting, pay 
councilmen salaries ranging from $1 to $420 
annually. Three cities (Miami Shores, Flor- 
ida; Nowata, Oklahoma; and West Colum- 
bia, Texas) pay councilmen only $1 a year, 
while one city (Stuart, Florida) pays $420 a 
year. The next highest salary is $300 a year 
which is paid in six cities. In 39 cities, or 
one-third of the total reporting, councilmen 
do not receive any pay. 

Of the 81 cities which make some pay- 
ment to councilmen, 51 pay on a yearly 
basis, the most common salaries being $50 
and $150 a year (nine cities pay $50 and 
nine pay $150), the average for the 51 cities 
being $114 per year. Nine cities pay less 
than $50 a year and only one city pays more 


than $300 a year. 


Councilmen in 29 other cities are paid a 
fixed amount per meeting and some cities fix 
the maximum to be paid in any year. The 
amount paid per meeting ranges from $1 to 
$10, the average being $4. The median fig- 
ure is $5 per meeting, which is paid in 12 
of the 29 cities. Figured on an annual basis 
the average annual salary of councilmen in 
cities where councilmen are paid on a per 
meeting basis is $84 per year, the range 
being $12 to $300 per year. The most com- 
mon annual salaries are 60 (usually 12 meet- 
ings at $5 a meeting) and $120 (24 meetings 
at $5 a meeting). 


[13] 
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Salaries of City Managers. The average 
annual salary of 116 city managers of cities 
below 5,000 population is $3,269, with sal- 
aries ranging from $1,620 to $7,500. The 
median salary is $3,000 (the middle figure 
when all salaries are listed in order of in- 
creasing size). Eight managers receive less 
than $2,000 a year and ten receive $5,000 
or more a year. The median figure of $3,000 
is the salary received by the managers of 14 
cities. The lower quartile is $2,600 which 
means that one-fourth of the 116 cities pay 
annual salaries of less than $2,600, and the 
upper quartile is $3,600 which means that 
one-fourth of the cities pay salaries in excess 
of $3,600. 

Number of Employees (excluding school 
employees). The median number of full- 
time paid officials and employees for 121 
cities of less than 5,000 population is 14 (2 
office employees, 3 policemen, 1 fireman, 5 
laborers, and 3 other employees). Thirty- 
seven cities, or 30 per cent of the total re- 
porting, have 10 or less employees, 29 cities 
have from 11 to 15 employees, 30 cities have 
from 16 to 25 employees, and 24 cities have 
more than 25 full-time employees (excluding 
school employees). Sixteen cities with an- 
nual expenditures in excess of $150,000 a 
year have an average of 40 employees which 
is more than double the average of 19.3 for 
all cities. 

In 31 cities, or one-fourth of the cities 
reporting, there is only one full-time office 
employee, while 13 cities have five or more 
office employees. 

Six cities have no full-time policemen 
(Bridgton, Mercer, Oakland, and Wash- 
burn, Maine; and Castleton and Ludlow 
town, Vermont), while the city with the 
highest number of police is Palm Beach, 
Florida, with 28. Fifty-seven cities have no 
full-time paid firemen, while seven cities 
have five or more firemen. In four cities the 
same men serve as both police and firemen: 
Grosse Pte. Shores, Michigan, one man; 
Huntington Woods, Michigan, five men; 
Montreal-East, Quebec, nine; and Sewickley 
Heights, Pennsylvania, four. 

Utilities Owned and Operated. Eighty- 
four cities own and operate water works and 
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four others have water distribution systems, 
24 have electric plant and distribution sys- 
tems and 12 others have distribution systems 
only, 44. have sewage treatment plants, 15 
have airports, two have gas distribution sys- 
tems, and one has port facilities. Twenty- 
five cities do not own and operate any of 
these utilities. 


ELECTED AND APPOINTED OFFICIALS 


Elected Officials. In 61 cities, or one-half 
of the 120 cities reporting, the people do not 
elect any officials other than members of the 
local governing body (school board not in- 
cluded). Of the remaining cities, 16 elect 
one official, 14 elect two, 5 elect three, and 
24 cities elect 4 or more officials. The town 
clerk or secretary is elected by the people in 
19 cities, the treasurer in 12, municipal judge 
in 7, tax collector in 4, and assessor in 4. 
Of the 24 cities which elect four or more 
officials, 5 are in Vermont, 7 in Pennsyl- 
vania, 4 in Iowa, 2 in Maine, and 1 each in 
Ohio, Michigan, and Florida. 

Officials Appointed by Council. The coun- 
cil makes no appointments other than the 
manager in 15 cities, appoints one other 
official in 16, two in 28, three in 18, four or 
more in 39 cities, in addition to the manager. 
The officials most generally appointed by the 
council and the number of cities in which 
each is so appointed are as follows: attorney 
in 26 cities; city clerk or secretary in 19; 
marshal, constable, or police chief in 17; 
treasurer in 15; health officer in 9; fire chief 
in 8; and superintendent of utilities in 6. It 
should be noted, however, that the manager 
often is appointed to one or more of these 
posts except the position of attorney. More 
appointments are made by the council in 
towns in Maine, Pennsylvania, and Vermont 
than in other states. 

Other Positions Held by the Manager. In 
many small cities the manager is appointed 
by the council to a number of positions in 
addition to that of manager, and the average 
number is 2.3 positions for 121 city man- 
agers reporting. The managers of 15 mu- 
nicipalities hold five or more other positions: 
Ashland, Bridgton, and Corinna, Maine; 
Edgewood, Edgeworth, and West Reading, 
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Pennsylvania; Front Royal, Virginia; Fu- 
quay Springs, North Carolina; Giddings and 
Stamford, Texas; Glenview, Illinois; Hart- 
ford and Middlebury town and village, Ver- 
mont; and Largo, Florida. At the other end 
of the scale, the managers of 22 cities, or 
18 per cent of the 121 reporting, hold no 
official positions in addition to that of man- 
ager. Of the remaining 84 managers, 23 hold 
one other position, 25 hold two, 16 have 
three, and 20 have four other positions. 

The positions most generally held by the 
manager are: city clerk or secretary in 29 
cities, engineer in 18, road commissioner in 
18, treasurer in 15, tax collector in 15, super- 
intendent or manager of utilities in 14, pur- 
chasing agent in 13, overseer of the poor in 
13, fire chief in 5, and assessor in 5. Twenty- 
three other positions are listed by one or 
more managers including such positions as 
police chief, municipal judge, health officer, 
building inspector, clerk of school board, tree 
warden, member of park board, and sur- 
veyor. 


REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 


The total annual expenditures of 122 mu- 
nicipalities of less than 5,000 population 
during the fiscal year ending in 1943 was 
$11,071,000 (not including schools). Annual 
expenditures ranged from $13,000 in Os- 
borne, Pennsylvania (529) up to $540,000 
in Palm Beach, Florida (3,747). The lower 
quartile expenditure is $51,000, the median 
$73,000, and the upper quartile $117,000. 
The expenditures of eight cities in 1943 were 
less than $25,000: Atoka, Oklahoma; 
Davison, Michigan; Fuquay Springs, North 
Carolina; Largo, Florida; Marianna, Arkan- 
sas: Mercer, and New Portland, Maine; and 
Osborne, Pennsylvania. The expenditures 
of 16 other cities were in excess of $150,000 
during the fiscal year ending in 1943; seven 
of these cities spent in excess of $200,000: 
Baie Comeau, Quebec; Celina, Ohio; Dover- 
Foxcroft and Ellsworth, Maine; Jacksonville 
Beach and Palm Beach, Florida; and Mont- 
real-East, Quebec. 

The total expenditures of 39 cities during 
the 1943 fiscal year were less than in the 
preceding year and 29 other cities spent 
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more than during the preceding year. Ex- 
penditures were kept within revenues in 
every city. 

Property tax revenues for the fiscal year 
ending in 1943 were greater for 64 cities, 
less in 34 cities, and two received the same 
amount as in 1942. Six cities did not have 
any real property tax levy in 1943: Alachua, 
Florida; Coalgate and Edmond, Oklahoma; 
Clayton, New Mexico; Greenbelt, Maryland; 
and Greendale, Wisconsin. In the last two 
named towns all real property is owned by 
the federal government. 

Revenue from licenses and fees was less in 
1943 in 57 cities and more in 36, reflecting 
perhaps a decrease in the number of business 
licenses. 

Earnings of city-owned utilities in 49 
cities in 1943 were more and in 21 other 
cities less than in the preceding year. 

With regard to revenue received from 
other governments (state and federal, etc.) 
33 cities reported receiving no such revenues, 
and of 59 cities reporting 31 received more 
and 29 less than in the preceding year. 

Under the heading of “all other revenues,” 
37 cities reported obtaining more revenue 
and 45 cities less than in the preceding year. 


MunlicipaL DEBT 


Total Net Debt. The total net debt of 119 
council-manager cities of less than 5,000 
population at the close of the fiscal year end- 
ing prior to November, 1943, was $22,749,- 
000, ranging from none in 17 cities to more 
than $1,000,000 in each of nine other cities. 
The total net debt of these 119 cities was 
reduced approximately 6 per cent during the 
1943 fiscal year. This reduction compares 
favorably with the reduction of 4.2 per cent 
in the total long-term net debt of the 410 
cities with more than 25,000 population dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1943, as re- 
ported by the United States Bureau of Cen- 
sus. 

The 17 cities with no debt at the end of 
1943 fiscal year were: Alachua, Florida; 
Baileyville, Mechanic Falls, New Portland, 
Maine; Greenbelt, Maryland; Greendale, 
Wisconsin; Edmond, Oklahoma; Indian Hill, 
Ohio; Manchester, Vermont; Marianna, 
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Arkansas; Mountain Brook, Alabama; Os- 
borne and Sewickley Heights, Pennsylvania; 
Palm Springs, California; St. Johns, Michi- 
gan; Temiscaming, Quebec; and West Lib- 
erty, lowa. 

Fifty-five per cent of the total indebted- 
ness of the 102 cities with some debt is held 
by 16 cities which have debts in excess of 
$300,000 each. The lower quartile total net 
debt is $20,000, the median $98,000, and the 
upper quartile $227,000. 

General Funded Debt. The total general 
funded net debt of 76 cities reporting such 
information for both of the most recent fiscal 
years was $14,017,000 in 1943 as compared 
to $15,006,000 at the end of the preceding 
fiscal year, a reduction of 6.5 per cent. 
Twenty-four cities had no general funded 
debt at the close of their 1943 fiscal year; of 
the remaining 91 cities only one reported a 
larger debt than in the preceding year and 
10 had the same amount of debt at the end 
of both years. Cities which made the largest 
percentage reductions in their funded debt 
during the year were: Blackstone, Virginia; 
Bridgton and Camden, Maine; and Kins- 
ley, Kansas, each cutting their debt by ap- 
proximately one-half in one year’s time, 
Bellows Falls, Dover-Foxcroft, and Nor- 
ridgewock, Maine; Fillmore, California; 
Gladstone, Michigan; Oberlin, Ohio; and 
Monte Vista, Colorado, each cut their debt 
by one-fourth to one-third. Other cities 
which made large debt reductions during the 
last fiscal year are Ellsworth, Maine; Glen- 
view, Illinois; Grosse Pointe Shores, Michi- 
gan; Hillsboro, Oregon; and Melbourne and 
Palm Beach, Florida. 

Utility Debt. The net debt of city owned 
utilities in 44 cities which reported figures 
for both years was reduced 6.4 per cent in 
1943. Twenty-two of the 76 cities which 
own and operate one or more of the three 
utilities (water, electric, gas) have no util- 
ity debt, while the total net debt of 54 cities 
having such debt was $4,068,000. Clayton, 
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New Mexico, which owns and operates elec- 
tric, water, and ice plants reduced its utility 
debt 53 per cent during the last year; Kins- 
ley, Kansas, 27 per cent; and Malartic, 
Quebec, 73 per cent. Other cities that made 
large percentage reductions in their utility 
debts are: Milton, Oregon; Sterling, Kan- 
sas; Oberlin, Ohio; and St. Louis, Michigan. 
Alachua, Florida, paid off its remaining 
utility debt. 

Special Assessment Debt. This type of 
debt was reduced 6 per cent by the 13 cities 
which reported net special assessment debt 
for both of the last two fiscal years. At the 
end of the 1943 fiscal year 16 cities reported 
a total special assessment net debt of $1,473,- 
000 of which amount East Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, held $573,000, and Glenview, IIli- 
nois, $325,000, both of these cities being 
suburbs of large cities. 

Unfunded Debt. Comparatively few cities 
have any unfunded debt, only 12 cities re- 
porting such debt at the close of their 1943 
fiscal year. 


SoME CURRENT PROBLEMS 


City managers were asked to report briefly 
“the most perplexing municipal problems 
facing you now,” and 36 managers, or more 
than one-half of the 67 answering this ques- 
tion, stated that manpower shortage was 
their most perplexing problem. Typical re- 
plies were: “unable to get satisfactory office 
help,” “‘serious shortage of men in fire, police. 
and sanitation departments,” “labor short- 
age,” “difficulty in competing with war in- 
dustry for labor.”” The managers of 16 other 
cities gave postwar planning as their most 
perplexing problem, while the managers of 
nine of the remaining 15 cities mentioned 
financial problems; three the high cost of 
labor, materials, and equipment; two had 
utility problems; and one said juvenile delin- 
quency was the most perplexing of local 
problems. 
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Federal Actions Affecting Cities 

EDERAL Excise Taxes. To clear up an 

erroneous impression among many attor- 
neys that municipalities are not exempt from 
federal excise taxes the American Municipal 
Association has prepared an article on mu- 
nicipal exemption from such taxes. In this 
article, recently published in several state 
league magazines, the AMA directs special 
attention to the fact that cities are exempt 
from the tax on the recording of deeds and 
the stamp tax on conveyances of real estate 
sold to or by cities and the tax on the sale 
of electrical energy to the city. Neither a 
municipality nor a garbage or refuse col- 
lector under contract with a city is required 
to pay tax on the transportation of garbage 
or refuse or ashes for disposal purposes. 

Local Enforcement of OPA Regulations. 
The Office of Price Administration has pre- 
pared a model ordinance which will enable 
cities to adopt OPA price and rationing regu- 
lations and make the local police responsible 
for enforcement. The first draft of this ordi- 
nance was sent out in November to many 
cities and strong objections on the part of 
city attorneys and other officials has led the 
OPA to redraft the ordinance. Some city 
attorneys have ruled that the adoption of 
the first draft of the ordinance would have 
resulted in a city exceeding its police power. 

Trucks. The Automotive Division of the 
War Production Board has discovered cases 
where dealers are attempting to - withhold 
available new trucks from legally authorized 
purchasers who present certificates of trans- 
fer or government exemption certificates. In 
some instances dealers have insisted that 
purchasers pay for additional equipment 
added to the trucks or have demanded that 
a used vehicle be turned in as a condition 
of the sale. The WPB has taken steps to 
require dealers to honor such certificates or 
permits. 

Insurance. Hearings before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee were reopened early in 
December when Senator O’Mahoney sub- 


mitted evidence that stock fire insurance 
companies for years have regarded their 
business as being interstate in character. 
Late in December the Department of Justice 
filed with the United States Supreme Court 
a 140-page brief contending that the insur- 
ance business should come under the pur- 
view of the anti-trust laws. On January 10 
a joint brief signed by 34 states and filed 
with the Supreme Court stated that the fire 
insurance business is not commerce and 
therefore is not subject to federal anti-trust 
laws and that placing insurance under fed- 
eral regulation would be “a poor substitute 
for the effective system of present state regu- 
lation.” 

Federal Legislation. Among the principal 
bills of municipal interest awaiting action by 
Congress is the Lea civil aviation bill (H.R. 
3420) the chief objections to which center 
on the proposed transfer of jurisdiction over 
intrastate air commerce facilities from the 
states to the new Civil Aeronautics Commis- 
sion wholly independent of the Department 
of Commerce. Some municipal officials object 
to the provision under which the federal 
agency can require municipal airports to be 
zoned and cleared of obstructions at local 
expense and also to the denial of a municipal 
voice in the programming of new airport 
construction. Apparently Congress is intent 
on subsidizing local airports after the war, 
according to the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, because the deficiency bill, passed 
just prior to adjournment in December, in- 
cluded an item of $9,907,890 for the con- 
structien of non-military civilian airports in 
24 states. .... Neither of two bills to ex- 
tend federal credit to municipalities for the 
redevelopment of blighted urban areas (S. 
953 by Senator Thomas and S. 1163 by 
Senator Wagner) is likely to get early 
action in the second session of the 78th Con- 
gress, according to the American Municipal 
Association which states that “the broad 
issue in each of these is whether the federal 
government, or private capital favored by 
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less delimitative state and local laws, can 
best perform the job of making blighted 
urban areas attractive to housing investors.” 
és ae Approximately 30 bills in the House 
and Senate would require the federal gov- 
ernment, in one way or another, to con- 
tribute to the cost of local government in 
proportion to the valuation of presently ex- 
empt real property owned by agencies of the 
federal government. Most of the bills are 
assigned to the House Public Lands Com- 
mittee which will continue to hold hearings 
and eventually will produce its own bill... .. 
Nothing in the new tax bill (H.R. 3687) is 
expected to affect any of the excise exemp- 
tions which cities now enjoy ..... Other 
pending legislation includes the Lynch and 
Thomas bills on postwar planning, the Wag- 
ner bill (S. 1161) which would make it 
optional for cities to bring municipal em- 
ployees under the Social Security Act, a 
number of bills dealing with surplus materials 
and equipment, and federal road and street 
aid bills (H.R. 2426 and S. 971). 

The recent session of Congress amended 
the Federal Highway Act to provide federal 
aid of $50,000,000 to state highway depart- 
ments for postwar planning of road and city 
street projects, to reimburse states and cities 
for road and city street damage by the mili- 
tary, and for use by state highway depart- 
ments in acquiring rights-of-way. 


Municipal Subsidy for Symphony 
Orchestra in Indianapolis 

6 bow city of Indianapolis and the school 

board have agreed to subsidize the 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra to the ex- 
tent of $25,000 a year each, the maximum 
grant possible under a special 1943 law of 
the state legislature. The Indianapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra is about ten years old and 
has received its support from private con- 
tributions. Its chief sponsors felt that it 
warranted tax support; opposition to in- 
creasing the tax rate was overcome by the 
Orchestra’s management agreeing to give to 
the city the proceeds of a series of popular 
priced concerts. The first two, with admis- 
sion price at 40 cents, have been held re- 
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cently, and it is estimated that the city’s 
$25,000 subsidy will be offset by $15,000 
revenue from such concerts. The legislation 
authorized popular priced concerts, but 
nothing was said in the law about the use 
of the proceeds. The school children of 
Indianapolis will receive a series of free 
concerts. Added to the Orchestra’s board of 
directors are three representatives appointed 
by the mayor and three appointed by the 
school board; one of the representatives of 
each unit will act on the executive commit- 
tee.—VirGIL SHEPPARD, Indianapolis. 


Congress Considers Ways of 
Stimulating Local Postwar Planning 


WO committees of the House of Repre- 

sentatives began hearings late in Novem- 
ber on methods of encouraging the planning 
of postwar public works in states and local- 
ities. The groups are a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
headed by Representative Walter A. Lynch 
of New York, and the Public Buildings and 
Grounds Committee presided over by Repre- 
sentative Lanham. The Lynch bill (H.R. 
2783) would authorize $10,000,000 to be 
used in payments to the states to help in 
establishing and supporting agencies that 
will plan a comprehensive program of state 
and local development, half of the $10,000,- 
000 to be apportioned to the states on the 
basis of area and half on the basis of popu- 
lation. States would qualify for their “quota” 
by establishing a state planning agency, en- 
abling local governments to establish such 
agencies, and agreeing to apportion federally 
granted funds to local planning agencies “in 
some reasonably proportionate fashion.”’ The 
Lynch bill would also authorize the appro- 
priation of not more than $75,000,000 for 
advances by the President to any state and 
any agency or political subdivision thereof 
for “plan preparation.” The plans must be 
for projects in accord with a long-term pro- 
gram of state and local development. There 
is no provision prescribing a basis for dis- 
tribution of the $75,000,000. It seemed to 
be taken for granted at the hearings that if 
the bill were put into final form the Federal 
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Works Agency would be given chief re- 
sponsibility. 

The Lynch bill, which was introduced on 
May 24, 1943, is believed to be in accord 
with the wishes of the President. A com- 
panion bill was introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Thomas of Utah on May 27 (S. 
1137) but no action has yet been taken to 
arrange hearings in the Senate. 

The Lanham Committee has no specific 
bill before it, but has announced that it in- 
tends to produce a record of the postwar 
thinking and may prepare a bill later, after 
hearing from the representatives of vari- 
ous industries, organizations, and federal, 
state, and local governments. The FWA Ad- 
ministrator, General Philip Fleming, has 
strongly urged before the Committee a fed- 
eral program of assistance in plan prepara- 
tion, stating that “while those communities 
possessed of adequate means and sufficient 
foresight undoubtedly would have public 
works jobs ready for their displaced war 
workers and returning soldiers, other com- 
munities lacking either means or foresight 
would not provide them.” Other leaders have 
expressed concern over the fact that detailed 
plans now in process represent only a small 
portion of those required to meet the needs 
of the postwar transition period. On the 
other side of the fence, Eric Johnston, presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, asked for congressional inquiries that 
would lead a revision of the tax structure to 
enable state and local governments to tax 
new sources of revenue and thus avoid fed- 
eral financial aid. 

The Lanham Committee has scheduled a 
large scale program of hearings resuming 
January 12 and continuing for a number of 
weeks. Representatives of labor, industry, 
commerce, and state and local governments 
will be heard. State and local officials may 
be said to have a prime interest in these 
hearings. Public works may take up only a 
fraction of the employment slack after the 
war, but detailed plans and other pre- 
requisites to starting construction should be 
made carefully in advance in order to secure 
the greatest economic benefit from the pro- 
gram. We cannot afford to omit this “cush- 
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ion” for the postwar era, though it is unfor- 
tunate that Congress has given so little 
attention to other relevant factors like tax 
policies, regulation of prices, regulation of 
public utilities, and the development of na- 
tional resources. — J. KERWIN WILLIAMS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Local Postwar Planning Activities of 
Interest to Cities 


MONG the cities which have recently 
created planning agencies are Berkeley, 
California; Brewer, Maine; Elmira, New 
York; and Eugene, Oregon. The city coun- 
cil of Berkeley on December 15 created a 
Citizens’ Postwar Advisory Committee of 
five citizens appointed by the council with 
the mayor and city manager serving as ex- 
officio members. The committee will make 
studies and submit plans and recommenda- 
tions to the city council with reference to 
(1) problems caused by the war, such as 
housing, transportation, juvenile  delin- 
quency; (2) immediate postwar planning, 
including a list of projects to be started after 
the war, reconversion of plants to keep 
peacetime industry, and re-employment and 
rehabilitation of servicemen; and (3) long- 
range civic development, including plans for 
future development of industry and trade, 
creation of new parks and recreational facil- 
ities, zoning studies, sewage disposal, and 
means of financing. Brewer, Maine (6,510), 
has set up a planning commission of five 
members appointed by the council for five- 
year overlapping terms. The ordinance pro- 
vides that the commission shall develop a 
master plan and shall make an annual report 
to the council on its work. The Elmira ordi- 
nance Girects the mayor to appoint a seven- 
member planning commission for three-year 
overlapping terms, not more than one-third 
of the members to hold any other public 
office. One of the members appointed by the 
mayor is the city manager. Eugene, Oregon, 
has set up a planning agency to make plans 
for the cities of Eugene, Springfield, and 
several school, fire, and water districts in the 
county. The chamber of commerce is raising 
$10,000 to carry on the work of the com- 
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mittee during 1944 and a seven-mill tax has 
been voted in Eugene for the construction of 
the high school building. 

Several cities which have recently pub- 
lished programs of action or suggested plans, 
include Escanaba, Michigan; Portland, Ore- 
gon; and San Francisco, California. 

In Escanaba the city manager submitted 
postwar plans to the council calling for an 
expansion of services in recreation, parks 
and forestry, street cleaning, and garbage 
removal not to exceed $40,000 annually, and 
also a capital improvement program on a 
pay-as-you-go basis at a rate not to exceed 
$100,000 per year “plus expenditures from 
whatever reserves may be made available.” 
The report points out that for the past seven 
years the city has spent an average of $140,- 
000 a year on capital improvements on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. The report indicates 
the extent to which plans have been com- 
pleted for each of the various public works 
projects and sets forth the cost and method 
of financing. Airport development was 
omitted from the list of projects because “it 
is believed that future airport facilities will 
be constructed and operated almost exclu- 
sively by state and federal funds with local 
supervision and control.” 

The much-discussed plans of Portland, 
prepared under the direction of Robert 
Moses of New York and published under the 
title of Portland Improvements, points out 
that 67,000 people employed in local war 
industries who came from outside the city 
will need to find other jobs or go elsewhere 
after the war. The report outlines a $75,000,- 
000 improvement program for which federal 
assistance is assumed and which will provide 
employment for 20,000 persons for two 
years after the war. The Moses survey was 
made under the auspices of the Portland 
Area Postwar Development Committee, a 
group of businessmen organized last March. 
The cost of the survey was $100,000 divided 
among the various governmental units in the 
area as follows: city of Portland, $45,000; 
port of Portland and commission on public 
docks $20,000; school board $5,000; and 
the county $10,000. 

The San Francisco city planning depart- 
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ment has published a report on shoreline 
development, the first of a series of master 
plan studies, which discusses the major prob- 
lems involved in shoreline planning and pre- 
sents a program for action. A report on pub- 
lic works construction projects is being pre- 
pared. 

Berkeley, California, and La Crosse, Wis- 
consin, have issued reports on proposed mu- 
nicipal airports. The Berkeley airport would 
be constructed on filled-in land in San Fran- 
cisco Bay at a cost of $20,000,000, and in 
La Crosse, where plans have been developed 
with the assistance of the state planning 
board, the city is proceeding with the devel- 
opment of an airport authorized by the 
voters in 1942 when a $150,000 bond issue 
was voted. 

Press Conference. Twenty-six newspaper- 
men from various parts of the country were 
given an insight into some of the perplexing 
problems facing postwar planners when they 
attended a unique “postwar planning press 
conference” sponsored by the Public Admin- 
istration Clearing House and held at 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago, on December 9 to 
11. W. A. Patterson, president of United Air 
Lines, told the reporters that with air pas- 
senger fares at 5.1 cents a mile mass trans- 
portation is not possible, and that com- 
munities that are planning to become the air 
centers of the universe can for awhile be 
content largely with the airports they have 
now, except for such improvements as more 
attractive terminal facilities, the clearing of 
obstructions to navigation, etc. Carl H. 
Chatters, executive director of the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, asserted that 
is a growing pay-as-you-go tendency among 
cities. He also said that state governments 
ought to take far greater responsibility for 
local assistance without strings attached. 
Other speakers at the conference included 


Frank Bane of the Council of State Govern- . 


ments; Hugh R. Pomeroy of the National 
Association of Housing Officials; Earl D. 
Mallery of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion; and Howard L. Russell of the Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association. The chair- 
man of the conference was Walter H. 
Blucher, executive director of the American 
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Society of Planning Officials. 

Publications. The American Society of 
Planning Officials has issued a selected list of 
publications on community planning, and 


the National Institute of Municipal Law 


Officers has published an analysis of statutes 
and ordinances establishing postwar reserve 
funds including the full ordinances of: Dear- 
born, Michigan; Elmira, New York; Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin; Phoenix, Arizona; and San 
Diego, California (see “Pick of the Month” 
section this issue). 


Wisconsin City Employees Under 
State Retirement Plan 


APPROXIMATELY 25 per cent of the 

eligible municipal employees in Wiscon- 
sin are participating in the new Wisconsin 
municipal retirement fund which became 
effective on January 1 and is optional for 
any city or village. Almost 3,000 employees 
of 19 participating municipalities are cov- 
ered: Beloit, Black River Falls, Burlington, 
Cudahy, Eau Claire, Greendale, Janesville, 
La Crosse, Madison, Manitowoc, Menasha, 
Menomonie, Neenah, Port Washington, Ra- 
cine, Rhinelander, South Milwaukee, Stevens 
Point, and West Allis. In Cedarburg and 
Fort Atkinson the effective date was deferred 
at least one year because a petition was filed 
demanding a referendum. Subsequently, 
Shawano and West Bend acted to come un- 
der the system in 1945, and other cities will 
adopt the plan this year. 

With the exception of teachers, firemen, 
and policemen, covered under existing re- 
tirement systems, all regular municipal em- 
ployees are included who occupy positions 
requiring at least 600 hours of service annu- 
ally, and who have completed six months’ 
continuous service or 12 months’ total serv- 
ice. Elected officials may participate in the 
system by making written application. 

The cost of participation varies slightly 
from city to city depending partly upon 
average years of service, present ages, and 
salaries of employees. A major element is 
the cost of prior service, and all but one city 
has assumed the responsibility for the con- 
tributions that both the municipality and the 
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employee would have made during the years 
of employment, with accrued interest. A 
municipality can determine to pay only its 
own share of prior service costs, or its own 
plus half the employee’s share. After the 
prior service costs have been liquidated over 
a 40-year period the annual cost will be less 
than half of the present cost in most cities. 
The employee will pay only for current serv- 
ice, while the municipality pays for current 
service, prior service, disability benefits, 
death benefits, and administrative cost. Em- 
ployees will contribute 5 per cent of their 
salary (up to $250 per month), while the 
municipal contributions will average about 
9.25 per cent of payroll. 

Compulsory retirement of employees is at 
65 years of age (unless extended by the city 
council) with optional retirement at 55 if the 
employee has accumulated sufficient credits 
to provide an immediate monthly annuity of 
at least $10. Employees, as of January 1, 
1944, cannot be compelled to retire until 
their annuity equals 25 per cent of salary. 
Disability annuities of not less than 25 per 
cent of final salary and death benefits of not 
less than $500 are provided. 

A five-member board of trustees — the 
state insurance commissioner and four mem- 
bers, appointed by the governor, who are 
officers and employees of municipalities—ad- 
ministers the fund. The state treasurer serves 
as treasurer of the fund, and the state an- 
nuity and investment board supervises in- 
vestments. The writer has been appointed 
director of the fund on a temporary basis.— 
F. N. MAcMILLIN, executive secretary, 
League of Wisconsin Municipalities. 


City Rejects Union Request for 
“Closed Shop” and Check-off of Dues 


‘T= city of Elmira, New York (45,106), 

has rejected a request of the American 
Federation of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees for union recognition through a 
written agreement covering working condi- 
tions, hours of work, rates of pay, and pro- 
viding for the “closed shop”, a check-off 
system for union dues, and a three-man 
board to hear charges against employees. 
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The proposed agreement also called for 
double time on Sundays and holidays, time 
and one-half for hours worked over 40 hours 
per week, a pay increase of 15 cents per hour 
retroactive to November 16, and that all 
new employees must join the union within 
30 days after starting work. The corporation 
counsel of the city held that the city had no 
power to enter into such an agreement. He 
pointed out that overtime pay was prohib- 
ited by the state labor law, that the closed 
shop provision was illegal, and that the pro- 
posal was in conflict with the method of 
removing employees as set forth in the civil 
service laws. The request for civil service 
status for laborers and a board of review 
were likewise held to be specifically prohib- 
ited by law. The city council, however, ap- 
proved a general increase in wages. for all 
city employees effective January 1, 1944.— 
RatpH D. Kieses, city manager, Elmira, 
New York. 


Service Charges to Pay Cost of 
Refuse Collection and Disposal 


ORT Worth, Texas (177,662), has 

adopted special service charges for refuse 
collection and disposal. The plan became 
effective on October 1, 1943, and collections 
for the first two months indicate an annual 
revenue of approximately $264,000. Costs 
were slightly in excess of the revenue col- 
lected but it is anticipated that over a period 
of a year the revenue from the special charges 
will meet operating costs. Garbage collection 
and disposal costs were formerly financed 
from tax revenues; under the new plan this 
service, together with the new municipal 
service of trash collection and disposal, will 
be financed by special service charges. 

The charges in residential areas vary with 
the size of the dwellings from 40 cents a 
month for two collections a week at a single- 
family dwelling up to $4 a month for a 
20-family apartment building, the charges 
being added to water bills. The monthly 
rate is one-third higher for areas where three 
collections are made weekly. Business places 
are grouped in eight classes according to the 
expected need for service and the charges are 
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based on floor. area and the number of col- 
lections per week. For example, a jewelry 
store with 2,700 square feet of floor area 
pays $2 a month for six collections a week, 
while the charge for a drug store of the same 
size and with the same number of collections 
a week is $10 a month. Landlords and ten- 
ants are responsible for keeping premises 
free of refuse, and garbage must be placed 
in separate containers near the alley or at 
other suitable and designated places. The 
method of garbage disposal used is the fill- 
and-cover plan and incinerators. — S. H. 
BoTHWELL, city manager, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


City Moves to Assure Modern Bus 
Service and Reduced Fares 


—— city of Louisville, Kentucky, has 
entered into a supplemental contract 
with the local railway company under which 
the company must apply earnings in excess 
of 7 per cent toward replacing $3,000,000 
worth of obsolete car lines with modern 
buses as quickly as conditions permit. The 
negotiations grew out of a franchise contract 
made in May, 1941. The original contract 
allowed the company to amortize $3,000,000 
worth of obsolete equipment if it were able 
to earn enough to do so by 1961. Wartime 
travel boomed the company’s income but 
priorities have prevented modernization. 
Rather than demand that the excess profits 
be returned to the public in the form of 
lower fares the city secured the services of 
expert consultants in drafting a supple- 
mental contract to guarantee future improve- 
ment of the lines first and fare cuts later. 
By the end of 1943 the company had already 
set aside $1,000,000 for this purpose and it 
is expected that the book value of the prop- 
erty to be abandoned will be wiped out by 
the end of 1946, or 14 years prior to the date 
called for in the original contract. This 
would reduce the allowable earnings of the 
railway company by more than $200,000 a 
year which would mean that car fares could 
then be reduced. 
The supplemental contract provides fur- 
ther that after December 31, 1944, the city 
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may raise the question as to whether 7 per 
cent is too high a return to the company on 
its rate base. The city also reserves the right 
to attack after 1944 the legitimacy of the 
company’s deduction for wartime income 
taxes. The new agreement establishes the 
principle that earnings above the fair rate of 
return are subject to contractual treatment 
other than fare reduction. Finally, the new 
contract provides that the company reim- 
burse the city for the $5,000 spent in study 
and preparation of the contract. Inci- 
dentally, Louisville car riders were saved an 
estimated $600,000 in 1943 as a result of 
the reduced fare of seven and one-half cents 
against the eight and one-third cents fare in 
effect in 1942 and this saving continues at 
the rate of about $50,000 a month. — 
Witson W. Wyatt, mayor, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 


Experiments on Ways of 
Improving Local Administration 


HE Council on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, an unofficial organization at the 
national level, has selected three states— 
Minnesota, Indiana and Georgia—for experi- 
ments in determining which levels of gov- 
ernment can best provide essential govern- 
mental services, what improvements can be 
made in cooperative relationships, and ways 
of accomplishing better coordination of all 
services at the local level. The Council also 
hopes to discover a basis for increased con- 
trol of local services at the local level and 
to create incentives for improving the admin- 
istrative structure of local government. Blue 
Earth County in Minnesota and Henry 
County in Indiana have been selected. A 
county in Georgia will shortly be selected 
in cooperation with the state council ap- 
pointed by the Governor. These investiga- 
tions will be conducted by county councils of 
local citizens which in turn are assisted in an 
advisory capacity by the national Council 
and by the state councils appointed by the 
governors. 
The Council on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions at the federal level is composed of the 
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director of the United States Bureau of the 
Budget as chairman; the administrator of 
the Federal Security Agency; the adminis- 
trator of the Federal Works Agency; the 
director of extension for the Secretary of 
Agriculture; William Anderson, professor 
of political science at the University of Min- 
nesota; Frank Bane, executive director of 
the Council of State Governments; Luther 
Gulick, director of the Institute of Public 
Administration; and Earl D. Mallery, execu- 
tive director of the American Municipal 
Association. 

Georgia, Indiana, and Minnesota were 
chosen to secure geographical representation, 
differences in governmental structure, and 
on the basis of evidenced interest in im- 
proved administration. The counties selected 
are of a medium size, have a balanced eco- 
nomic structure with no abnormal wartime 
conditions, and have had a sound financial 
structure. In Minnesota the Blue Earth 
county council was set up after eliciting the 
cooperation of all groups and governmental 
officials of the county and of the principal 
city of Mankato. A steering committee was 
set up consisting of a local editor, a repre- 
sentative of the mayor and commissioners, a 
representative of the county commissioners, 
the secretary of the local chamber of com- 
merce, the state senator, and the president of 
the state teachers’ college. The steering com- 
mittee employed a director-agent to assist 
them in developing the program. The com- 
position of this initial committee may well 
vary in other counties and is not to be re- 
garded as a fixed pattern. 

When a new governmental service is 
evolved or is demanded by the people, offi- 
cials at the higher levels of government gen- 
erally have a tendency to think that local 
governments are not administratively com- 
petent to handle the new activity, and then 
the process of centralization is started. It is 
hoped that the experiments in these three 
states will result in bringing about desirable 
changes at the several levels of government 
and in strengthening and improving the ad- 
ministration of local services.—JoHNn O. 
WALKER, director, Council on Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 
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This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include costruction by 
military combat engineers, American contracts 
outside the country, and shipbuilding. Construc- 
ion contract for the first 48 weeks of 1943, end- 
ing December 2, totalled $2,937,565,000, making 
a weekly average of $61,199,000. On the weekly 
average basis, 1943 construction is 67 per cent 
lower than for the 49-week period in 1942. Pri- 
vate construction is 14 per cent below the 1942 
figure. and public construction is down 70 per 
cent when adjusted for the difference in the 
number of weeks. The minimum size projects 
included are: waterworks and waterways proj- 
ects, $15,000; other public works $25,000; in- 
dustrial buildings, $40,000; other buildings, 
$150,000. 
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This chart shows the cost-of-living trends for 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large 
cities. The index of cost of living on Novem- 
ber 15, 1943, the latest date for which figures 


are available, was 124.1 (1935-39 average = 
100), 0.2 per cent lower than on October 15 
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when the index stood at 124.4. The decline was 
caused by seasonally lower prices for oranges 
and winter vegetables in most communities 
which offset small rises in other categories. The 
index is now 23.1 above the level of January, 
1941, base date of the “Little Steel” formula. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index started the new year 
with 1.77 per cent as compared with 1.82 on 
December 1, 1943. (Note: This index averages 
bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary in- 
versely with bond prices.) 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totalled 2,350 in November, 1943, a 3 per cent 
increase from November, 1942, and 40 per cent 
less than in November, 1941. Traffic deaths dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1943 totalled 20,480 
—21 per cent less than for the same period in 
1942 and 43 per cent less than for the .same 
period in 1941. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news-letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














Cities Levy Excess Profits Tax 


HREE Michigan cities (Dearborn, Detroit, 

and Hazel Park) have recently enacted ord- 
inances levying a 20 per cent gross receipts tax 
on the local gas and electric utilities, payable on 
December 31 of the year in which the gross rev- 
enues were received. The tax is designed to cap- 
ture excess profits and will be used in building 
up postwar capital improvement funds. Detroit 
estimates that the new tax will result in an an- 
nual revenue of $10,000,000 and Hazel Park es- 
timates a return of $60,000. The tax grew out 
of an unsuccessful attempt by the city of De- 
troit to secure the benefits of wartime utility 
profits for local consumers in the form of re- 
funds or rate reductions. The levy is specifically 
limited to the amount which would have been 
paid to the federal government as excess profits. 
The ordinances have already been challenged in 
court by the utilities. 


Firemen to Work Overtime 


The city of New York, which last year had 
11,000 firemen and now has only 7,000, expects 
to bring its effective strength to 8,100 by order- 
ing each fireman to work an extra eight hours 
every 20 days. They will receive no extra pay 
on the decision of the mayor after the firemen 
refused a $420 yearly cost-of-living bonus and 
demanded payment for overtime at the hourly 
rate. No action has been taken in the police 
department which has also refused the $420 
bonus ..... Louisville, Kentucky, is allowing 
police and fire employees to work on their days 
off with pay. 


* Chiefly from news-letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


[25] 


Urban Redevelopment in Courts 

The granting of the privilege of eminent do- 
main to private redevelopment corporations to 
make possible the large-scale rebuilding of slum 
and blighted areas has recently been approved 
by the New York Court of Appeals and held 
unconstitutional by a lower court in Illinois. The 
outcome of these cases is of importance to cities 
in the states of Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland. 
Michigan, Missouri, and Wisconsin which have 
been authorized to create redevelopment corpo- 
rations and to states which are contemplating 
similar devices for postwar redevelopment of 
urban communities. 


Ten Cities Now Use P.R. 


Nine American cities elected their city coun- 
cils by proportional representation in 1943: 
Boulder, Colorado; Cambridge and Lowell. 
Massachusetts; Cincinnati, Hamilton, and 
Toledo, Ohio; New York City and Yonkers, 
New York; and Wheeling, West Virginia. In ad- 
dition, Long Beach, New York, recently adopted 
the council-manager plan with P. R. All of these 
cities, except New York City. operate under the 
council-manager plan. 


Minimum Sanitation Standards 


The United States Public Health Service has 
published a third edition of its “Emergency 
Minimum Sanitation Standards Recommended 
for State or Local Adoption” which is designed 
to serve as a guide in the preparation of appli- 
cable state or local regulations. The first edition 
of these standards was released in December. 
1940, and the second edition in May, 1941. The 
new edition was published in Public Health 
Reports for December 10, 1943—available from 
the Government Printing Office at five cents a 
copy. 


Five-Day Week in San Francisco 


Under the terms of a recent ordinance, San 
Francisco city departments are authorized to 
revamp their work schedules in such a fashion 
that the normal five-and-a-half-day work week 
is compressed into a five-day week. City em- 
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ployees will have free week-ends under the plan 
which will enable them to help meet the man- 
power crisis by taking part-time jobs elsewhere 
and there is “no reduction in the total num- 
ber of hours of service required weekly of 
each employee.” The civil service commission 
is given the power to suspend any provisions of 
the ordinance. 


Parking Meters and Street Cars 


Huntington Park, California (28,648), in No- 
vember placed in operation 830 parking meters 
which cost $75 each plus installation and freight 
costs of $4.00 each; only one bid was received. 
The meters are manually operated with park- 
ing priced at one cent for 12 minutes and no 
limit on the time allowed. . . . Of the seven 
proposed charter amendments defeated by the 
voters of San Francisco on November 2 was a 
proposal authorizing one-man operation of street 
cars, which was snowed under by a 6-to-1 ma- 
jority. 


Trolley Buses Damage City Streets 


Sixteen of 22 cities reporting on the operation 
of trolley buses by their local transit system in- 
dicate that these vehicles are damaging street 
pavements, according to the Public Works Engi- 
neers’ News Letter. Only one city indicated that 
pavements had not been damaged. Ten of the 
22 cities reported that the trolley buses weighed 
30,000 pounds or more. Only one of the cities 
reported that it was reimbursed by the transit 
company in an amount equal to maintenance 
costs over a period of years. Other cities receive 
fixed sums from the utility for upkeep of streets, 
based on the number of buses in five cities and 
per cent of gross revenues in six cities. Seven 
cities receive no funds at all. Only four cities 
indicated that all of the repavement costs are 
assessed against abutting owners, eight of the 


22 reported the use of state gas tax refunds, and . 


the others use general city funds. 


City Operates Teen-Age Recreation Centers 


To help solve the juvenile delinquincy prob- 
lem the city of San Francisco recently provided 
its recreation department with $45,000 to be 
used in establishing, equipping, and operating 
eight teen-age centers and for the lighting of 
existing playgrounds at night. During the last 
fiscal year the city appropriated $70,000 for the 
extension of juvenile court facilities in order to 
handle the increased population of the Juvenile 
Detention Home and the Ranch School for Boys 


| January 


in San Mateo County. The police department, 
municipal court, adult probation department, 
health department, and the district. attorney’s 
office have cooperated in establishing a separate 
woman’s court for sex offenders with a co- 
ordinated program for rehabilitation and this has 
added another $30,000 to the municipal budget. 


Issues Special Codes in One Volume 


Traverse City, Michigan (14,455), has re- 
cently published a 104-page volume containing 
the building, zoning, electrical, plumbing, and 
land subdivision codes, together with general 
provisions covering permits, fees, exceptions, 
appeals, and definitions applying to all of the 
codes. All other city ordinances were issued in 
a separate volume published about a year ago, 
entitled The General Code. For each volume 
amendments will be printed in a form suitable 
for ready insertion in the proper place as identi- 
fied by page numbers and by letters if necessary. 


Increases License Fees 


Approximately 17,000 Chicago city employees 
who receive less than $3,000 a year have re- 
ceived pay increases of $200 a year, financed 
mainly by increasing license fees. By paying a 
new fee of $700 saloons can stay open until 4 
A. M. on weekdays and 5 A. mM. on Sundays; 
juke boxes are licensed at $50; restaurants must 
now pay $1 a year for the first 100 chairs and 
50 cents for each additional chair; milk com- 
panies must pay $5 more per truck totaling $15 
for each one-ton truck up to $125 for each five- 
ton truck; filling stations with five or more 
tanks must pay $50 more; currency exchanges 
pay $100 a year; convalescent homes $50; 
penny electric amusement devices $10; nickel 
amusement devices $20; electric eye guns $20; 
barber shops $5 a chair; florists $50 a year. 


Three Cities Adopt Service Charges 


Two cities that have recently made refuse col- 
lection and disposal a municipal activity are 
Tulare, California (8.259) and Longview, Wash- 
ington (12,385). Both adopted service charges: 
Tulare $1 a month and in Longview 60 cents a 
month for homes in residential areas. Stillwater. 
Oklahoma (10,097), also has recently adopted a 
30-cents a month garbage collection fee for resi- 
dences which it is estimated will bring in a rev- 
enue of about $1,430 a month compared to 
monthly costs of labor, fuel, and upkeep of 
about $1,320. 
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New Sources of Revenue 


Jefferson City, Missouri, and Mobile County, 
Alabama, have recently adopted a cigarette tax. 
In Jefferson City the tax is an occupational li- 
cense at $1 per thousand cigarettes on the retail 
sales and an annual license permit of $1 for re- 
tail distributors. The Mobile County tax is 
graduated by size of cigarette, those between 
three and six inches long being taxed $1 per 
thousand The Tennessee Supreme Court 
has upheld a Chattanooga ordinance which im- 
poses an annual license fee of $5 on passenger 
cars as being a reasonable charge for the expense 
of furnishing city streets and as not being a bur- 
den on interstate commerce (DeLay v. City of 
Chattanooga). 


Garbage Charges in 19 Texas Cities 


Among the cities that have recently adopted 
service charges for garbage collection are Den- 
ton, Fort Worth, Gatesville, and Pecos, Texas 
(see news article elsewhere in this issue for de- 
tails on Fort Worth’s plan). The charges range 
from 40 cents to $1 per month for twice-weekly 
collection in residential sections and are added 
to water bills. Other Texas cities which make 
special charges for garbage collection, according 
to a recent report of the League of Texas Mu- 
nicipalities are: Belton, Borger, Childress, Cole- 
man, Dalhart, Denison, Dumas, Gainesville, 
Kerrville, Longview, Nocona, Pampa, Plainview, 
San Angelo, and Wichita Falls. 


Simplifies License Administration 


To simplify the administration of licenses the 
city of San Diego, California, has provided that 
all “head tax” licenses be put on an annual basis. 
Some of the business licenses based upon $1 per 
employee have been payable every six months. 
Other changes include extending the one-cent fee 
on admissions to such amusements as dances, 
adopting a license fee of $1 per unit for rental 
properties with six or more living units in the 
same location, and repealing the provision that 
license applications be notarized. This latter 
action is in accord with the change in federal 
policy under which income tax forms no longer 
need to be notarized. The city treasurer has 
been given power to waive penalties for good 
cause, subject to the approval of the city attor- 
ney in case the license fee amounts to less than 
$100 and subject to the approval of the city 
attorney and city council if the fee amounts to 
more than $100. 


WHAT AMERICAN CITIES ARE DOING 


Adopt Sewer and Garbage Charges 


Concord, New Hampshire (27,171), has 
adopted a sewer rental ordinance effective on 
January 1, 1944, and it is estimated that the 
revenue will be about $10,000 a year 
According to the Association of Washington 
Cities, the towns of Renton (4,488) and Kirk- 
land (2,084), Washington, adopted sewer rental 
charges in 1943 and the following Washington 
cities and towns adopted garbage collection 
charges in 1943: Enumclaw, Ephreta, Leaven- 
worth, Longview, Moses Lake, North Bend, 
North Bonneville, Oak Harbor, and Vancouver. 


Consolidates Public Health Inspections 

San Francisco is consolidating certain inspec- 
tional services of the health department and or- 
ganizing inspection administration on a geo- 
graphical basis. The department’s inspection 
work in the past has been directed by four divi- 
sional chiefs. Under the new plan market and 
food and restaurant inspectors are being put into 
a single classification and housing (limited to 
sanitation and use of existing buildings) and 
industrial inspectors are now called sanitary in- 
spectors. The city has been divided into four 
units each in charge of a former division chief. 
It is anticipated that further consolidation will 
take place within the geographical units so that 
a “public health inspector” will be a highly 
trained man capable of doing any sanitary or 
public health inspection job assigned to him. 


One-third of Counties Lose 15 Per Cent 
of Population 


Nearly one-third of the more than 3,000 
counties in the United States lost 15 per cent 
or more of their civilian population during the 
three-year period from April 1, 1940 to March 
1, 1943, according to estimates by the United 
States Bureau of the Census on the basis of the 
number of registrations for War Ration Book 
Two. There were 449 areas (counties, groups 
of metropolitan counties. independent cities, and 
the District of Columbia) in which the civilian 
population increased during this period in spite 
of inductions into the armed forces, representing 
a large volume of inmigration of civilians from 
other areas. In addition there were 120 areas in 
which civilian population decreased the same or 
less than that for the United States as a whole; 
that is, about 2.4 per cent or less. In the re- 
maining 2,500 areas (mainly counties) civilian 
population decreased by a greater percentage 
than the national average. 
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Local Action on Juvenile Delinquency 


Four Oklahoma towns (Hobart, Duncan, Clin- 
ton, and Vinita) report the successful use of 
Teen Towns to combat juvenile delinquency. 
These recreational centers provide healthful 
recreation and training in organization. In Dun- 
can the young people have elected a mayor and 
council for Teen Town and the council has ap- 
pointed a city manager and chief of police. 
Among the “laws” which the teen-agers imposed 
upon themselves is one prohibiting liquor to 
enter Teen Town either on or in a person. The 
adult sponsors pay the rent on Teen Town hall 
and its furnishings; running expenses are paid 
for by monthly taxes of 25 cents a member. . . 
The mayor of Williamsburg, Virginia, has ap- 
pointed a Youth Welfare Council, representing 
the schools, churches, and community agencies, 
which is using city funds to establish a city-wide 
program of athletic, social, and group activities. 
. .. Manistee, Michigan, has acquired an aban- 
doned theater building which is being converted 
into a community civic center, with an auditor- 
ium, recreation rooms, and a soda bar. 


Police Pay Over $3,000 a Year 


Chicago police (patrolmen) now receive a 
maximum of $3,000 a year. Other cities over 
10,000 population which pay $3,000 or more, 
according to information recently reported to 
The Municipal Year Book for 1944, are Dear- 
born, $3,245; Detroit, $3,263; Hamtramck, 
$3,010; Highland Park, $3,105 (all Michigan 
cities); Mount Vernon $3,200, and New York 
City, $3,000 (New York); and Newark, New 
Jersey, $3,000. Fire salaries parallel these in 
most. cases. 


Bicycle Regulation in Cities 


The American Automobile Association, on the 
basis of a survey of bicycle use in nearly 1,000 
cities, estimates that there is one bicycle for 
every 12.7 persons in cities of over 2,500 popu- 
lation. It was found that there is one bicycle 
for every 8.6 persons in cities of 10,000 to 25.,- 
000 population, and one for every 22.6 persons 
in cities of 1,000,000 population or more. Three 
out of five cities have adopted ordinances regu- 
lating bicycles, about half of the ordinances hav- 
ing been adopted since 1939. Two out of three 
cities with such ordinances require annual regis- 
tration while the other cities require registration 
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only when the ownership of the bicycle is 
changed. The registration fee in three-fifths of 
the cities is 25 cents, while one-fifth charge a 
fee of 50 cents, and the remainder range from 
“free” to $1. Bicycle inspection is required in 
118 cities, a practical road test in 14, and a 
written test in 7. Among the cities requiring 
written tests are Cleveland, Ohio; Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; Kansas City, Missouri; Mason City, 
Iowa. Of persons killed in bicycle accidents 52 
per cent are 14 vears of age or younger. 


Local Subsidy for Dairymen? 


The city and county of Denver, Colorado, 
threatened with a milk strike, levied a two-cent 
tax on each quart of milk, the proceeds to be 
used to subsidize dairymen who contended that 
the ceiling price set by the OPA did not permit 
them to meet the cost of production. The legal- 
ity of the tax, upon attack by the OPA, was 
sustained by the federal district court. How- 
ever, in a suit brought by a Denver citizen in 
a state court the ordinance was held invalid 
and on December 21 a permanent injunction 
was granted. The city did not appeal the case 
on the assumption that the OPA was acting to 
correct the situation. 


Training Films on Office Practices 


Eight motion pictures dealing with typing, 
transcription, dictation, and the maintenance of 
office machines have been released by the Navy 
Department to the Office of Education for dis- 
tribution to those engaged in training typists 
and stenographers. The films, 16-mm. sound, 
are available from the Castle Films, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


Sick Leave, Retirement Plans 


New rules governing sick leave for Seattle, 
Washington, city employees provide one day a 
month leave with pay cumulative to 90 days for 
all employees in the classified service except 
employees in the transit department and the 
police and the fire departments. Present em- 
ployees are granted three days for each year 
of prior service. . . . There are now fifteen 
municipalities participating in the New Jersey 
State Employees’ Retirement System with the 
recent additions of Linden, Plainfield, Lake- 
wood, Lavelette, Long Beach, Seaside Heights, 
and Princeton Township. 
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The Pick of 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal adménistrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 


the Month 























FiscAL AspECTS OF METROPOLITAN CON- 
SOLIDATION. By Herbert A. Simon. Bureau 
of Public Administration, University of 
California, Berkeley. 1943. 67pp. $1. 


Metropolitan consolidation aimed at “level- 
ing” of services throughout the area is shown to 
be fiscally desirable; consolidation aimed at 
leveling existing tax rates is shown to be in- 
equitable. This report is of especial value to 
officials who are confronted with the problems 
of overlapping governmental units. 


FEDERAL, STATE, AND LocAL GOVERNMENT 
Fiscat RELATIONS. By Committee on In- 
tergovernmental Fiscal Relations, United 
States Treasury Department. 78th 
Congress. Ist session. Senate Document 
No. 69. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 1943. 595pp. 75 cents. 
Discusses fiscal relations between all levels of 

government, covers all types of taxes and 

selected functions, recommends setting up a 

federal-state fiscal authority, and outlines a pro- 

gram for local action. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 

CoDE OF ORDINANCES, VOLUME Two: SPECIAL 
Cope. City of Traverse City, Michigan. 1943. 
104pp. $1.50. 

FILING AND PUBLICATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
ReGcuLations. By Edwin O. Stene. Research 
Department, Kansas Legislative Council, 
Topeka. November, 1943. 34pp. 

PuBLIcC BUILDINGS: ARCHITECTURE UNDER THE 
PusLtic WorKs ADMINISTRATION, 1933 TO 
1939. By C. W. Short and R. Stanley-Brown 
for Public Works Administration, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1939. 
697pp. $2.50. 

SECOND WARTIME CONFERENCE ON MUNICIPAL 
PROBLEMS; PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTIETH 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE AMERICAN MU- 
NICIPAL ASSOCIATION, OCTOBER 27, 28, 29, 
1943. The Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. November, 1943. 120pp. $2. 

SOLDIER-SAILOR VOTING; A DIGEST OF STATE 
AND FeperRAL Laws. By Jennie Willand. 
Council of State Governments, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1943. 90pp. $1. 


FINANCE 


ANALYSIS OF STATUTES AND ORDINANCES ESTAB- 
LISHING PostTWAR RESERVE FUNDS—MUNICI- 
PAL EXPERIENCE AND LEGAL PROBLEMS. Na- 
tional Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 
Jackson Place, NW, Washington 6, D. C. No- 
vember, 1943. S52pp. $2. 

Excess Prorits TAXATION. Law and Contem- 
porary Problems. School of Law, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, North Carolina. Winter, 
1943 entire issue. 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF C1TIES HAVING Pop- 
ULATIONS OVER 100,000, 1941. VoLUME 3: 
STATISTICAL COMPENDIUM. Bureau of the 
Census, Washington 25, D. C. 1943. 160pp. 
65 cents. 

GOVERNMENTAL DEBT IN THE UNITED STATES: 
1943. United States Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D. C. December, 1943. 12pp. 

LATEST FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF NEW JERSEY 
MuNIcIPALITIES. New Jersey Taxpayers’ As- 
sociation, 417 Broad Street Bank Building, 
Trenton 8. November, 1943. 30pp. $1. 

MUNICIPAL EXEMPTION FROM FEDERAL EXCISE 
Taxes. By Donoh W. Hanks. The Alabama 
League of Municipalities, Montgomery. Sep- 
tember, 1943. 8pp. 


HEALTH 


EMERGENCY MINIMUM SANITATION STANDARDS. 
Public Health Reports, December 10, 1943. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. Pp. 1793-1836. 5 cents. 

HEALTH EDUCATION ON THE INDUSTRIAL FRONT; 
THE 1942 HEALTH EDUCATION CONFERENCE, 
New YorkK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York. 
December, 1943. 63pp. $1.25. 

REPORT ON A POLLUTION SURVEY OF SANTA 
Monica Bay BEACHES IN 1942. California 
Department of Public Health, Sacramento. 
June, 1943. 69pp. 


PERSONNEL 


Civit SERVICE AGENCIES IN THE UNITED STATES; 
A 1943 SUPPLEMENT. Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada, 1313 East, 
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60 Street, Chicago 37. 
25 cents. 

GOVERNMENTAL ADJUSTMENT OF LABoR Dis- 
puTES. By Howard S. Kaltenborn. Founda- 
tion Press, Inc., Chicago. 1943. 327pp. $3.50. 

PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT IN WAR INDUSTRIES. 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 1943. 170pp. $3. 

REDUCING ABSENTEEISM THROUGH EMPLOYEE 
EpucaTion. Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York. 1943. 27pp. 

WHAT MANAGEMENT CAN REALLY Do TO RE- 
DUCE ABSENTEEISM. George S. May Business 
Foundation, 111 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 1943. 27pp. 


December. 1943. 10pp. 


PLANNING 
IMPACT OF THE War: (1) ON GriBson County. 
TENNESSEE. 23pp. (2) ON THE HUNTSVILLE 
AREA, Mapison County, ALABAMA. 29pp. 
(3) ON THE NEwWporRT, RHODE ISLAND AREA. 
21pp. (4) On Sauk County, WISCONSIN. 
21pp. Postwar Division, United States Bu- 





reau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C, 
July, 1943; 

PostwakR HIGHWAY PLANNING: A SELECTED 
List OF PAMPHLETS, BOOKS AND ARTICLES, 
Automotive Safety Foundation, 321 Tower 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. November, 
1943. 18pp. 

Pusitic CoNTROL OF HIGHWAY ACCESS AND 
RoaDsIDE DEVELOPMENT. By David R. Levin. 
Public Roads Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1943. 103pp. 15 cents. 

REGIONAL PLANNING; PART XII, ARKANSAS 
VALLEY. National Resources Planning Board, J 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 
June, 1943. 109pp. 50 cents. 

A SELECTED List OF PLANNING PRIMERS AND 
PuBLicITy MANUALS. By Katherine McNa- 
mara. Harvard University Library, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 1943. 4pp. 

A SELECTED LIst OF PUBLICATIONS ON Com- 
MUNITY PLANNING (recommended as a basic 
reference shelf for community libraries), 
American Society of Planning Officials, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. September, 1943. 
8pp. 25 cents. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


LOOMFIELD, CONNECTICUT (4,309). City 

Manager. Minimum salary $3,500. ‘““Tech- 
nical knowledge of road and bridge construction, 
good public relations and an acquaintance with 
New England desirable.” Apply to Dr. Eugene 
L. Bestor, 36 Pearl Street, Hartford. 

RoxBoro, NORTH CAROLINA (4,599). City 
Manager. Engineering background preferred. 
Salary $3,000. Apply to Mark Baker, city com- 
missioner. 

THOMASVILLE, GEORGIA (12,683). City Man- 
ager. First council elected under the manager 
charter took office on January 1. Desires man 
with civil engineering training and previous man- 
ager experience. Salary $3,500 to $5,000. Appli- 
cations should be sent to C. C. Pittman, city 
clerk. 


APPOINTMENTS 

GeorGE D. ACKERMAN, county engineer of 
Green County, Ohio, has been appointed city 
manager of Xenia, Ohio. to succeed M. C. Smith 
who resigned because of ill health. 

W. FRANK CHAPMAN, town clerk and treas- 
urer of Salem, Virginia, since 1925, has been 
appointed city manager of that town to succeed 
Carlton C. Massey who has become manager 
of Henrico County, Virginia. 


Joun C. Ferris, city manager of New 
Smyrna Beach, Florida, from 1927 to 1932, has 
been reappointed to that position. 

James A. GippiIncs, JR., city manager of 
Wichita Falls, Texas, since July, 1942. and f 
former assistant manager at Saginaw, Michigan, 
has been appointed city manager of Brownsville, 
Texas. 

WiLeur R. KELLOGG, manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Union Terminal since 1934, has been 
appointed city manager of Cincinnati, Ohio, to 
succeed C. O. Sherrill who retired on Decem- 
ber 31. 

CuHartes C. McCALt, former manager of 
West View, Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
first city manager of Las Vegas, Nevada. 

WARREN W. Parks, for the past 20 years 
resident engineer and later chief engineer for 
the company which built and operates the village 
of Mariemont, Ohio, has been appointed city 
manager of Indian Hill, Ohio, to succeed Wilbur 
M. Cotton, who has accepted a position with the 
National Cash Register Company at Dayton. 

James F. SHuURTLEFF, for six years a select- 
man of Middleboro, Massachusetts, has been 
appointed town manager of Mansfield, Massa- 
chusetts, to succeed H. H. Everett, who has been 
manager since 1928. 





